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PUBLIC EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 


Arrangements made under the Imperial and Royal Governmenis. 






Pusuic instruction having been thus ovyanized,* no further 
change was contemplated. Those who meuaged the affairs of 
the nation were satisfied, while those ne: in power had little to 
say upon the subject. But in a short time a new face was 

given to the government. A monarchy had been destroyed, 

; the experiment of a republic had failed, and an empire was 

established to be equally soon crushed. if the republic showed 

a wish to avoid every thing bearing resemblance to a royal 

institution, the empire showed no less dislike to everything 

republican ; and already, in the month of May, 1806, a proposal 
was brought forward, and a law passed, to create an imperial 
university. This law was put in force on the 17th of March, 

1808, and determined the future organization of this body. 

When the royal authority was once more established, the uni- 

versity changed its title from ‘ imperial’ to ‘ royal ;’ it suffered 

little alteration, however, in its internal organization. With 
the exception of a few partial modifications, its constitution re- 
mained the same ; and, in the following account of its present 
state, it may be seen that the decrees of the imperial govern- ‘ 
ment have in most cases been ratified by yoyal authority. As it tes 

is now constituted, the public instruction throughout the whole 4§ 

kingdom is exclusively confided to the ‘royal university of 

France,’ which has the charge of the education of the people 


























* During the era of the Republic. See last No. Ep. 
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in all its branches, and forms a body ramifying over the whole 
country, and subject only to the jurisdiction of a council residing 
in Paris, and named the ‘ royal council of public instruction,’ 
It exercises a special jurisdiction over its own members, who 
are by oath held bound to sustain its privileges and support its 
honour, and who cannot accept any other office without the 
sanction and permission of the royal council ,No establish- 
ments for education, except those connected with the public 
service, can exist in France unconnected with or independent 
of the university ; every school where any number of children 
are met together for the purpose of receiving instruction is sub- 
ject to its statutes ; and no one can open a school or seminary 
of education without being a member of the university, and 
holding a degree of one of its facullies. 

The university of France is composed of twenty six acade- 
mies, answering to the ‘courts of appeal or royal courts.’ 

The gradation of instruction renders the following classifica- 
tion of schools necessary ;—* 

First. ‘Faculties’ which are the highest order, and destined 
particularly to the teaching of science and literature in their 
deepest branches. ‘hese alone can confer the highest academic 
honours : they are divided, since the decree of 1806, into five 
orders,—theology, law, medicine, sciences, and letters. 


* To persons accustomed to identify the term university with a single 
establishment of instruction, such as that of Edinburgh, the term University of 
France may appear somewhat vague or strange; it may therefore be proper to 
explain more fully the whole meaning of the expression. The system of 
public instruction in France, as at present constituted, forms one vast body, 
which, like the military system of the country, has its head-quarters, if the 
term may be employed, in the capital, under the jurisdiction of a minister 
secretary of state, and his counci). Though the University of France, there- 
fore, is said to sit in Paris, it is evident that the expression means nothing more 
than that the supreme council, which is to take cognizance of every thing con- 
nected with the details of its administration, holds its sittings there. 

As has been stated, unlike other universities, that of France includes every 
sort of establishment of instruction, except the special schools, and schools for 
the public service, from the higher faculties down to the elementary schools. 
Its great division, however, is into academies: and here also a little farthe: 
explanation may be necessary. These academies are situated in Paris and the 
other great towns of France ;.but it must not be supposed, because in the 
academy of Paris every branch of study is taught, and all the five faculties 
exist, that it is the same with those of the provinces. The word academy is 2 
grea denomination, but the composition of academies varies very much. 

hey may include every form of school, as in Paris and Strasbourg, where 
there are faculties of theology, law, medicine, sciences, and letters, besides 
colleges, and institutions of every kind. They may contain only one or two 
of these faculties, as in Aix, where there exist merely those of theology and 
law; and, finally, they may consist of colleges and inferior schools, withou' 
any faculties at all, as in Cahors, Clermont, and several other towns. 
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Second. Colleges, in which are taught the elements of the 
study of letters, history, philosophy, the mathematical and 
physical sciences. ‘They are divided into three orders,—royal, 
communal, and private colleges. 

Third. Institutions and ‘ boarding-houses’ (pensions) kept by 
private individuals. 

Fourth. Primary schools, in which are taught reading, writing, 
the elements of arithmetic, of the French language, geography, 
drawing, and vocal music. They are divided into schools of the 
first, second, and third order, according as the instruction is 
more or less advanced. 

By an ordonnance of June, 1822, Louis greatly extended the 
power of the ‘grand master of the university,’ which high 
office was given to his almoner, the Abbé Frayssinous. ~ He 
was subsequently elevated to the still higher office of minister 
secretary of state for the department of ecclesiastical affairs and 
public instruction. At present this ministry and its duties, as 
respect the university, may be stated as follows ;— 

Head of the university of France, the minister of ecclesiastical 
affairs, and of public instruction, and who is ex officio president 
of the royal council. Royal council of public instruction, consist- 
ing of eight members, besides the president, nominated by the 
king. It meets at regular intervals, to take the affairs of the 
university into consideration, and bears the same rank in the 
state as the courts of cassation and of accounts, immediately 
after the latter of which, it takes place in public ceremonies. 

The affairs of the university come under two great heads or 
sections, each having a president, and subdivided into several 
subsections. 

The one section embraces all that concerns regulations, ap- 
pointments, and discipline. 

The other embraces the personel and administration. The 
former is divided in four bureaux, each having a particular class 
of duties to perform. 

The first bureau is charged with the nomination of functiona- 
ries of academies and members of councils, with the power of 
granting authorizations to open institutions and boarding-houses 
for education, and with the management of affairs relative to 
catholic theology, and to the ‘christian’ and primary schools. 

The second bureau is charged with the internal police of the 
faculties of law, medicine, sciences, and letters ; with the ap- 
pointments of professors and their assistants to these faculties ; 
with all that concerns the course of study, and the granting of 
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diplomas, and with the discipline of the secondary medical 
schools. 

The third bureau is charged with the nomination and installa- 
tion of persons as teachers or administrators in the royal col- 
leges ; with the regulations and internal discipline of these 
colleges; with the regulation of the salaries and pensions of 
those employed in them, and with the distribution of bursaries. 

The fourth bureau is charged with the same duties as respect- 
ing the communal colleges. 

The second great section of university affairs is divided into 
three bureaux. 

The first bureau is charged with keeping the great book of 
accounts, (en double partie,) and with the general journal of 
university expenses ; with the examination of the books of other 
bureaur, with the correspondence with the royal treasury, and 
with the arrangements of the accounts and budget of the 
university. 

The second bureau is charged with the materiel of the acade- 
mies and faculties, with the regulation of their expenses, and 
the expenses of the inspectors general, of the rector and in- 
spectors of academies ; with the keeping of the books relative 
to these subjects, and with the administration of the university 
domains. 

The third bureau is charged with the fixed and fluctuating 
expenses of the royal colleges ; with the distribution of their 
funds, and the examination and regulation of their running 
expenses ; with the nomination and securities of house-stewards, 
(a@conomes), with the books relative to current expenses ; and, 
lastly, with the regulation of the internal expense of the ministry. 

The university has also a treasurer, and several law-officers, 
for the keeping of its archives. 

The office-bearers of the university are, according to their 
rank, as follows ;— 

For the Administration.—The president and counsellors of 
public instruction ; the inspectors general of the university ; 
rectors of academies ; inspectors of particular academies ; deans 
of faculties ; provisors and censors of royal colleges ; principals 
of communal colleges ; directors of private colleges ; heads of 
institutions, and masters of boarding-houses. 

For Teaching.—Professors of faculties; almoners of royal 
colleges ; professors and joint-professors of ditto, (prof. agregés;) 
almoners and regents of communal colleges; masters of study, 
(maitres d’etudes. ) 
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All these functionaries must possess a degree corresponding 
to their rank from one or other faculty. They are divided into 
three classes. 

First. Into titular office-bearers of the university, who are the 
president and members of the royal council. 

Second. Into office-bearers of the university, who are the inspec- 
tors general, rectors, inspectors of academies, deans, and pro- 
fessors of faculties. 

Third. Into office-bearers of academies, who are the provisors 
(provisewrs,) censors, almoners of royal colleges, professors of 
the first four classes, principals of communal colleges, and 
directors of private colleges. 

The other functionaries merely have the title of members of 
the university. : 

All office-bearers of the university are entitled, after a certain 
period of service, to retire with a pension granted by the royal 
council. ; 

The duties of the royal council of public instruction embrace 
a very extended range. Being the supreme council of the 
university, every change that takes place in any branch of the 
public establishments for education must receive its approbation, 
and no promotion can be made without its express permission. 
No diploma granted by a faculty is valid without the ratification 
of the royal council, and no seminary for the instruction of 
youth can be established without its sanction; it examines 
books, to decide what are proper to be put into the hands of 
students, or be placed in the libraries of the university ; ard, 
lastly, it makes a regular annual report to government upon the 
condition and progress of public instruction throughout the 
kingdom. 

The inspectors general of the university are charged with all 
that concerns the internal economy and regulations of the 
academies. Their duties consist in visiting them regularly, and 
seeing that they are properly administered. They are sixteen 
in number, divided into five orders,—two for the faculties of 
theology, two for those of law, two for those of medicine, nine 
for those of sciences and letters, one charged especially with 
all that concerns the administration of the academy of Paris. 

The duties of these inspectors are most important, and the 
powers with which they are invested for the purpose of obtain- 
ing what information they may desire, are very considerable. 
They can summon a meeting of the council or adminstration of 
an academy, and demand from the members a full account of 
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their proceedings ; they are entitled to seek an explanation of 
any infringement or apparent infringement of statutes, and to 
propose any amelioration they may deem advisable. They 
make particular inquiries into the proficiency of the students 
and into the propriety of their behaviour ; ascertain if the 
examinations for degrees be sufficiently strict ; watch over the 
general discipline and internal police of the royal colleges ; 
and observe that the teachers and office-bearers fulfil their 
duties in a proper manner ; that the buildings are kept in good 
repair ; that food and clothing are duly provided, and that 
cleanliness and health are particularly attended to. Their duty 
does not stop here, but extends also to the communal colleges 
and even to the primary schools. At their return from each 
inspection they must lay before the royal council, a full account 
of their mission, and, during the course of the year, they are 
expected to give any advice, that may appear proper, respecting 
the affairs, administration, or improvement of the academies 
they have visited. 

Every academy is governed by a rector chosen from among 
the office-bearers of the university. In the academy of Paris, 
which holds its sittings at the ancient college of the Sorbonne, 
the rector is named by the king, and is, ex officio, counsellor to 
the royal council of instruction. The office of rector lasts for 
the space of five years ; but he may be re-elected. Every rec- 
tor has a council of inspectors, whose duties consist in visiting 
the colleges and other establishments of education. They per- 
form, on a limited scale, the same offices as the inspectors- 
general on the great scale. The rector may suspend them 
from office ; but in this case he must give his reasons for so 
acting to the royal council. The academic council of the rector 
must consist of at least ten members, nominated by the presi- 
dent of the royal council, on the presentation of the rector, and 
chosen from those functionaries who are office-bearers to the 
university or academies, or from among the most eminent per- 
sons of the town in which the academy is placed. This coun- 
cil, which is convoked by the rector, who presides in it, must 
meet twice a month, and oftener if necessary. Its jurisdiction 
extends over all the schools situated in the departments which 
the circle of the academy embraces ; it regulates their internal 
economy, discipline, expenses, and administration: is judge 
between the students and the heads of the schools, receives the 
appeals of the former against aijy punishment inflicted on them 
for a real or supposed infringement of laws, and pronounces 
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sentence of suspension upon those individuals who have been 
convicted of irregular or insubordinate behaviour, either within 
or without the walls of the school. During the month of July 
every year it receives the reports of inspectors of academies 
upon the state of primary instruction, and determines what 
teachers are deserving of the rewards given by the academic 
council. 

One of the members of the academic council performs the 
duty of secretary ; and every quarter a report is sent up to 
the royal council, to be placed among the archives of the 
university. 


FEMALE EDUCATION. 


South Carolina Female Institute. 


[An establishment under the above designation is advertised to 
be opened this autumn, in the vicinity of Columbia, by Dr. Elias 
Marks. The principal is to be assisted by two female and two 
male teachers, by whose efiorts and under his direction and 
superintendence an extensive and superior course of instruction 


is to be given. The institution is designed to afford to females 
advantages somewhat similar to those which are enjoyed by 
young men at colleges and other seminaries of the highest or- 
der. The plan, as delineated in the prospectus embodied in the 
pamphlet* from which the following extracts are made, seems 
very comprehensive. It is, at the same time, entirely practical, 
and thoroughly exact in its details. In these respects, as well 
as in the character of the introductory general views, the pam- 
phiet is highly valuable as a treatise on education. It is the 
result of a long continued and profound attention to the subject, 
aided by the advantages of talent and experience. 

We regret extremely that our limits will not admit of our 
copying the whole of this pamphlet, as its contents are such 
that we should be happy to aid their dissemination, and to give 
them, as far as in our power, a permanent place among the val- 
uable resources of instruction. We must restrict our extracts, 


* Hints on Female Education, with an Outline of an Institution for the Ed- 


beer of Females, termed the South Carolina Female Institute. Columbia. 
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however, to the author’s general observations, in which our 
readers will be able to trace much sound and original thinking, 
expressed in an animated, easy, and graceful style, which seems 
free from every fault but that of too much brilliancy. 

The details of arrangement for accommodation, instruction,* 
and government, are planned with peculiar felicity, and are so 
contrived as to favour, in the highest degree, the health and the 
moral improvement of the pupils. But several of these topics 
we are compelled to omit for want of room. } 


Identity of moral and mental improvement.—Does the education 
of the female, tend to the benefit of society? Has the knowledge, 
thus acquired, a direct influence on her own character and con- 
duct, and a correspondent effect on her immediate family, and 
the sphere in which she moves? These are questions of no 
ordinary import, and on their issue, much good or evil will de- 
pend. The knowledge of our duties in life, furnishes us with a 
chart, whereby we may arrive at the performance of them. There 
is no question, that most of our errors in conduct, arise from de- 
fects in judgment ; and it requires some cultivation, to under- 
stand, that while we are contributing to the welfare of others, 
we are effectually conducing to our own. An untutored being 
cannot be made to comprehend the force of this reasoning, which 
immediately fastens itself upon the conviction, of one of culti- 
vated mind. It is, indeed, one of the errors of the vulgar and il- 
literate, that goodness and intellect are two distinct things. —This 
reference of a virtue to the head or heart, is not very compre- 
hensible. Most of our follies and vices, proceed from a mental 
defect, original or adventitious. ‘To do those things which we 
ought not to do, and to leave undone those things which we 
ought to do,’ is an error in reasoning, a practical solecism. 
Right reasoning is, therefore, essential to our happiness. There 
is, undoubtedly, a connexion between all the faculties of our 
being. The perception of right, for instance, must precede the 
performance of it ; otherwise, it is casual, and ceases to be a 
virtue. Here, then, the moral and intellectual sense are asso- 
ciated, or rather the latter is the efficient principle of the former. 
We perceive a regular and gradual succession from the earliest 
and simplest perceptions of right, and what is most beautiful and 


* There is, we think, but one questionable point under this head, and it is 
the conferring of a sort of diploma. This may stand, however, as but a more 
forma! name for a certificate of study and acquirements.—Eb. 
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sublime in morals. The fountain of all wisdom, is the fountain 
of goodness, and the being who aspires to the one, must love 
the other. Virtue, then, is both a moral affection and a demon- 
strable truth ; it must be understood in order to be felt and 
practised. 
ition to the wextal cultwation of the female sex.—We are 
persuaded, that on « subject of this kind, in the present enlight- 
ened age, it is the »eople who are the warm advocates for the 
cultivation of the {cmale mind. The opposers to this, are a 
mere oligarchy, covsisting of certain spruce philosophers, who 
dread, if woman be taught to think and speak rationally, she 
may be less useful in the various duties of domestic life. With- 
out going back to those periods of classical prejudice and 
scholastic pedantry, when every adventurer, in order to prove 
himself a sage, was compelled to abandon the sweet domestic 
sphere of household comfort, we need only revert to the age of 
the courtly Waller, the elegant Addison, and the learned Swift. 
Even here, woman is regarded as the insipid gaud of her 
companion, man, when the latter has become vapid by intel- 
lectual exhaustion, and when vacuity has become desirable, as 
a relief from study. Yet, in truth, how extraordinary is it, 
that woman, who, in the various relations of society, exerts so 
wonderful an influence on its members, should be treated with 
so refined a courtesy, ‘as to be bowed out of the very circle of 
humanity.’ This conventional duplicity ought to be frowned 
down by the better pari of society. An overacted courtesy, to 
a woman of understanding, is nothing less than insult. The 
mockery of homage, which the would-be homme d’esprit carries 
with him into the circle of female society, is an indirect denial 
of the common sense of the latter. It will be found, on investi- 
gation, that this sentiment appertains to those, who, on subjects 
of a more important nature, connected with the deep-toned, 
moral character of society, are apt to think too lightly of those 
things, of which the cui bono is not immediate and tangible. 
It is, in fact, a skepticism of the heart, founded upon a skepti- 
cism of the head ; an uprooting of all the original germs of 
social virtue, and heart-fe!t enthusiasm—planting in their stead 
a meagre, cold, and cheerless philosophy ; rendering the human 
being the creature of calculation and narrow selfish policy, and 
shutting out from the view, all which tends to ennoble, dignify, 
and exalt the human character. I dare to hazard the opinion, 
and to be accountable for the exceptions, that most of these 
beings will be found, on inquiry, to be on the side of grovel- 
VOL, I1I,—-NO. X. 74 
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ling materialists ; a kind of mechanico-political economists and 
egotists. With these, religion and social virtue are weighed 
in a kind of statistical balance, and, of course, are ‘ found 
wanting.’ 

With enlarged and liberal minds, properly exercised and well 
directed moral affections, I have found but one sentiment in 
favour of the cultivation of the female mind ; all being equally 
aware, that society owes its character and happiness to the most 
amiable and least sophisticated portion of our species. 

Evils of a rapid and irregular progress in education.—We shall 
submit a few observations on the desultory and imperfect man- 
ner, in which the pupil is hurried through what she has been 
led to consider a probationary state, namely, the period allotted 
to instruction. It would appear from the course which most 
pursue on this occasion, that they deem the attainment of 
knowledge of so positive a nature, that, like other commodities 
in market, it can be vended and obtained in parcels to suit 
purchasers, just as time, convenience, and opportunity serve. 
Now, as education does not consist so much in any particular 


acquisition, as in the right ordering and training of the minds of 


yeuth, so as to impart a habit of correct reasoning, and a 
method of pursuing knowledge to the most advantage, the very 
principle sought after, by a systematic course of knowledge, is 
by this means lost sight of. Every thing that is valuable in 
character—decision, a resolution to accomplish whatever has 
been begun—in short, all that goes to make up the individual, 
and upon which her future happiness and respectability emi- 
nently depend, must be given at what may be termed the forming 
stage of life. The principles then implanted, send down their 
roots to the very sources of existence, and are interwoven with 
the moral and intellectual nature of the being. And is this the 
period in which parents are to vacillate, and children be left 
to the guidance of a capricious and ever-changing disposition ’ 
When every sail is to be set in order to catch the gale, which 
is to speed the youthful voyager onward, ought the season and 
opportunity to be lost ? Ought not the interruptions to be as 
few as possible, and should not every occasion be seized to 
quicken the enthusiasm, and to point to the goal, which the 
youthful aspirant should ever hold in view ? 

An association, once established in the mind, is the more 
difficult of renewal, the more often it is broken. Interruptions 
are to be deprecated, as not only having a tendency to impair 
the intellectual energy, but to establish a habit in after life, 
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which, whether connected with domestic or other duties, must 
tend to the unhappiness of the individual, and of those around 
her. In the first place, the positive acquisition of any good, 
throwing aside what some have termed the chance of contin- 
gencies, must be in a direct ratio with the quantity of industry 
brought into requisition, in a given time. The intervals of 
relaxation must be truly such. They must have a tendency to 
impart additional physical and moral energy. Even in their 
amusements, the athlete of the ancients, kept in view the 
business to which they were trained. In like manner, the 
amusements of youth must be such as impart a healthful energy 
and enthusiasm, In this point of view, the sports of youth may 
be considered as useful preparations, for hours of serious and 
laborious study. We must therefore distinguish between those 
intervals of ease, so essential to elasticity of mind, and that 
desultory mode of pursuiag a valuable object, which, as the 
poet says, 
fury ete 
But rather abtnees vib’ 

Is it possible parents so far deceive themselves, as to imagine 
that those occasional giimpses of terra firma, will be of any 
positive advantage to the pupil? In labouring up the acclivity, 
even in our pauses we must be sure to secure what we have 
gained, otherwise, by the natural proneness to descent, the ball 
will speed downwards. [t is only when the hill is fairly gained, 
that we can pause with some complacency of feeling. 

No truth ought to be more thoroughly impressed upon the 
minds of youth, than that nothing excellent can be obtained 
without assiduous application, Next to a desultory manner of 
study, is the disposition, so prevalent in youth, to miscellaneous 
reading. Novelty in itself is so attractive, throughout every 
period of life, that we must take care, the love of it does not 
run counter to valuable purposes, which, on our first setting out, 
we propose to ourselves ; while it may be reasonably indulged, 
as a useful and healthful excitement to the mind, it should be 
made subservient to virtuous and noble ends. It is an excellent 
condiment, but a bad food ; and he who proposes to himself 


To lean the book ’gainst pleasure’s bow], 
And turn the leaf with folly’s feather, 


will find himself more frequently dipping into the bowl than into 
the volume. This fondness for what may be termed the piquante 
in literary matters, produces the same effect upon the mind, that 
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a variety of dishes do upon the stomach, tending to vitiate and 
destroy that wholesome relish, which it would otherwise have 
for what is solid and valuable, Indeed, in all our pursuits, some 
one system must be laid down and pursued. ‘Without this, the 
mind, like an Obidah, in endeavouring to blend the useful with 
the agreeable, is apt to wander forth into nooks and windings, 
and that which was originally proposed as a temporary digression, 
becomes, in a short time, the sole object of pursuit, excluding 
all others, so that the student is herself astonished, when she 
reverts to the object, which she had in view, on her setting out. 

If youth, then, be naturally prone to these aberrations, how 
truly unfortunate is it, when the parent, instead of skilfully 
directing the enthusiasm to one object, suffers it to be dissipated 
in a thousand aimless and unprofitable employments. On this 
occasion, the failure of making any positive advance in knowl- 
edge, is not the greatest injury sustained. An evil of greater 
magnitude, influencing the individual to the latest period of her 
life, is, that by this means, she acquires a capricious and vacil- 
lating character. The energies of the mind become weakened, 
just as they are directed to many objects. But, so far from 
being conscious of this, the parent hails the little hot-house 
exuberances of imagination, proceeding from these causes, as 
unerring indications of a future harvest ! 

‘A man,’ says Cowper, ‘who has a journey before him, 
twenty miles in length, which he is to perform on foot, will not 
hesitate and doubt, whether he shall set out or not, because he 
does not readily conceive how he shall reach the end of it, for 
he knows by the simple operation of moving one foot forward, 
and then the other, he shall be sure to accomplish it.’ It may 
furthermore, be observed, that in thus putting one foot forward, 
and then the other, our progress is not to be estimated, numeri- 
cally, by the number of steps which we have taken. It is by 
one step succeeding another, uninterruptedly, that we gain an 
accelerated speed, the preceding step giving an impetus to that 
which follows. It is, in fact, with the mind as with the body— 
nothing is so truly fatiguing as a sauntering gait. 

Irregular condition of the profession of teaching.— The incapacity 
of teachers may be adduced as the greatest obstacle to an effi- 
cient course of female education. What are the qualifications 
of those who are placed at the very vestibule of society, pre- 
cisely in that situation, wherein the individual takes her line of 
departure, and, of course, whence the least deviation on either 
hand, must cause her divergence from the right, to be ina 
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direct ratio with the time in which she is engaged? Now, as 
we regard the profession of a teacher to be the most important 
and responsible one, whether we consider its effects upon the 
individual, or upon society at large, which can devolve upon 
any member of the human family, we prefer the following 
questions ;— 

Who are the teachers of youth? How have they qualified 
themselves for the profession of teaching? What have been 
their previous opportunities and applications ? By what crileria 
are we to judge of their competency ? And, lastly, who are the 
qualified and proper judges ? We have our medical board and 
medical college ; and in the professions of law and divinity, 
the competency of the candidate for public patronage is made 
manifest, by the occasions on which it is called forth. But the 
teacher is an autocrat, scif-invested in power and dignity, and 
who is the hardy stripling that would dare call in question the 
dicta of him, whose authority is absolute in the infant realm in 
which he governs? In the humblest mechanical profession, 
some evidence of the qualifications of the individual is required ; 
and yet, how truly extraordinary is it, on a subject of such deep 
and vital importance to society, as that of instruction, so little 
positive evidence is given or required, as it regards the ability 
of those who are to officiate as instructers. In city, town, or 
hamlet, the instructer is ‘ cynosure of neighbouring eyes ;’ his 
scheme of teaching includes a perfect encyclopedia of the arts 
and sciences, and personating in his individual self, les mattres 
of Moliere’s Bourgeois Gentilhomme, he proposes to teach 
le Latin, le Gree et la Philosophie. Does the profession of 
teaching, differing from all others, require no previous initiation; 
or is it demanded of the teacher, that before he attempts to 
impart, he should have received instruction, and that he should 
understand those subjects which he professes to teach? But 
the fact is, throughout ‘ our merry land,’ most of our teachers 
proceed as the Gil Perez of Le Sage ;—‘ Il entreprit de m/’ 
apprendre lui meme a lire, ce qui ne lui fut pas moins utile q’ 
a moi; caren me fesant connoitre mes lettres, il se remit a 
la lecture.’ 

Is not the inefficient course of instruction, or to speak more 
correctly, the negative result, to be assigned frequently to 
causes of this kind? This is a question, which comes home to 
the business and bosoms of every parent ; and, we do repeat it, 
if in any profession assurance ought to be made doubly sure, 
‘that the probation have no hinge or loop to hang a doubt on,’ 
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it is in the qualifications of the teacher. How, then, does it 
come to pass, while in other professions a mediocrity of talent 
is by no means uncommon, in that of teaching the attainment 
of its professors should be of the most humble kind ? In answer- 
ing this question, we think we may assign the two following 
causes ; first, the little inducement, either as it respects honour 
or emolument, which men of tolerable attainments have to adopt 
this profession ; and, secondly, most of those who are qualified 
for the duties, propose them only as a temporary expedient for 
the attainment of a learned profession. Besides, to men of 
aspiring disposition, what inducements can be held forth to em- 
brace a profession, which, sentimentally, all delight to honour, 
but which truly and practically, is placed upon a very humble 
foundation? This does not imply a fault in public opinion ; for 
this opinion, like the physical law of fluids, indicates by a scale 
of just gradations, the true level of persons and things, It is 
with professions, as with sects ; their reputation depends, in a 
great measure, upon the constituent parts which go to make up 
the compound. Apply this to the professions of medicine, law, 
and divinity, and it will be found correct. In fact, the dignity 
and excellency of any one profession, do and will depend upon 
the dignity and excellency of the majority of those persons, of 
whom the profession is composed. This is exemplified in the 
department of surgery. It is little better than a century, since 
the barber and the surgeon were identified in the same indi- 
vidual, and the physicians of Europe peremptorily refused to 
grant diplomas, or to admit into the class of gentlemen those 
who devoted themselves to chirurgical science. At the present 
day baronets and knights may be found in the ranks of surgeons. 
‘ Dionysius is at Corinth,’ was the sneering reply of the Lace- 
demonians to the threats of Philip. Milton, panoplied in all 
the learning of antiquity, could only be attacked, in what his 
contemporaries deemed his vulnerable point. Indeed it is only 
the other day, in a controversy between a learned professor and 
a noble lord, the latter being discomfited by the arguments of 
his opponent, in order to turn the scale of victory, was obliged, 
like another Scipio, to carry the war into the enemy’s country, 
and attack him focis ef arcis. From these and other causes, the 
ranks of teachers are, for the most part, filled up with what 
may be considered humble votaries in the lists of letters ; and 
it must be taken for granted, that he who can enter the inner- 
most part of the temple of science, will not be content to be 
‘a proselyte of the gate,’ 
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Plan of instruction adopted in the South Carolina Female Insti- 
tute.—1. By the term education, we understand a systematic 
course of instruction, calculated to form an early habit of atten- 
tion, and to direct curiosity to things which are essentially 
useful; taking the latter term in its widest acceptation, as em- 
bracing all knowledge, connected with the interest and happi- 
ness of the individual, and of that society of which she is to 
form a part. 

2. We lay it down as a principle, that this, as other things 
intrinsically valuable, is obtained by the simplest means. The 
mode of instruction should, in all cases, be adapted to the 
capacity of the individual receiving it. And, to effect this, the 
most practical plan should be adopted, for awakening the 
curiosity, improving the memory, and exercising the tender 
reasoning powers of the child. 

3. While we propose to ourselves a system, we must take care 
that this does not interfere with what we owe to the different 
capacities of pupils, taken individually ; their previous advan- 
tages, powers of apprehension, reasoning, &c. We are not, 
therefore, to adhere to an a priori theory, but take our indica- 
tions empirically from the nature of the case. 

4. We are decidedly opposed to that mode of instruction, 
which gives a precocious development to the memory at the 
expense of the judgment; and conceive that to be the only 
efficient plan, which makes an equal demand upon the memory 
and understanding. ‘The pupil is to have no sinking fund of 
knowledge, but should be made to render an usurious interest 
for every idea which is acquired. We are aware of the trite 
and commonplace remark, as it regards the imbecility of the 
mind of a child ; but provided the thinking powers be not over- 
tasked, we know no reason why habits of reflection should not 
be inculcated, even in the child, Every day’s experience will 
convince us, that the why and the wherefore, which proceed from 
lisping infancy, must originate in a thinking principle; and 
early habits of reflection invigorate the faculty which they have 
a tendency to expand. 

5. Care must be taken to avoid every thing like a technical, 
unvaried arrangement, which produces upon the mind the same 
effect, that monotonous sounds do upon the animal spirits, and 
tend to lull the judgment asleep. The thrice-told tale may 
proceed mechanically from the speaker, and all who have re- 
flected upon this subject, must be aware that there is a kind of 
scholastic ritwal, which may be termed the language of the lips, 
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equally deceiving to teacher and pupil. Routine, therefore, 

where it injures the process of thinking, should, at times, be 
suspended. On this occasion the mind receives a concussion 
which is salutary. The rule may be repeated, and well repeated, 
without the scholar’s annexing any ideas to it ; but the reason of 
the rule is what, on all occasions, should be required. The 
mind of the scholar must, also, occasionally, be made to take a 
few steps backward, in order to spring more effectually forward. 
The subject matter of the present lesson cannot be well under- 
stood, if the part has not been well digested. It is, therefore, 
absolutely requisite, that the teacher have recourse to frequent 
repetition, judiciously varied ; nothing fixes the fact so perma- 
nently. The mind must not be suffered passively to grope its 
way from one lesson to another, only intent upon the present, 
and never reverting to the past. The teacher must be satisfied 
by frequent examinations, that the scholar has retained what she 
has gone over, and has formed some system in her mind, from 
her past readings. Without this, the scholar may have gone 
‘through and through her book,’ and not retain a vestige of 
what she has studied. 

We are to bear in mind, too, that facts are the materials of 
knowledge, or rather that these constilule knowledge ; we should, 
therefore, direct our attention to things, holding words as mere 
indices. 

6. In instruction, the simplest principles which can be arrived 
at, must constitute our data. That one added to one makes two, 
is the basis of all numerical rules. We, therefore, proceed 
from that which we know, to that which we do not know ; pre- 
cisely as in ascending a ladder, we grasp with our hands those 
rounds, upon which, in a few moments, we are to rest our feet. 
The mistake of most teachers, as well as of most elementary 
works, intended for instruction, is—that the youthful tyro must 
go along with them; whereas, on the contrary, they are to go 
' along with the pupil pas a pas. Their victories are all done 
upon paper, not in the field. Instead of drawing one circum- 
vallation after another—taking the mind by regular approaches, 
and afterwards keeping up the line of communication, they are 
for gaining possession of it by a coup de main. But to accom- 
plish the former, it is requisite to adapt our ideas and language 
to those of the child; to enter intimately into her habits of 
thinking and apprehending, and to endeavour to trace those 
associations, which the infant mind weaves at the most tender 
age, The pupil and teacher must speak one language, in order 
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that instruction may be successfully imparted and received. 
Neither is the latter to go in advance of the former ; their 
pilgrimage must be together ; and so far from aspiring to reach 
the summit by a few vigorous efforts, they must be content to 
measure their joint progress, by looking back to the level from 
which they have ascended. It is thus, under the benignant 
and humanizing care of the teacher, that the head and heart of 
the pupil receive that direction, which influences the individual 
in after life. 

7. The business of teaching does not consist in memorizing 
the text, or in giving technically the answers to a few questions, 
appended to the text-book. This intellectual lire et carte in a 
few weeks becomes so easy, 


That every whipster has his trade by heart. 


There must be a challenge to intellectual skill, in which the 
understanding and the memory are equally tasked. If scholars, 
when they take their respective places in their class, ‘like 
figures cut upon a dial plate,’ anticipate every question which 
shall be proposed, responding in the dull, monotonous chime of 
a cloisteral recluse, numbering the beads of her rosary ; wherein 
consists the advantage which the teacher by his actual presence 
affords, over what can be derived from the text-book alone? 
An academy ought to be a literary gymnasium, in which the 
competitor, even if she fail in obtaining victory, is intellectually 
strengthened by the nature of the contest in which she is engaged. 
That mental collision, which gives so powerful a momentum to 
civilized society, is as essential in a school for children, as in a 
school for adults. It is by this means, only, that enthusiasm can 
be awakened,* and the love of literary distinction enkindled.f 
Without these, the whole process is dull, heavy, and plodding, 
tending to injure that elasticity and spring of thought, which is 
the very germ of improvement, ard to break down the sprightly 
and imaginative youth into a mere mannerist.} 

8. It will constitute a primary object of the Institute to form 
such a subdivision, in the order of studies, that there will be a 


* We cannot but question the truth of this assertion. A pure enthusiasm 
springs from the constitution of the mind itself, from the nature of the ject 
contemplated, or the interesting manner in which it is presented. Emulous 
feeling, kindled to ‘enthusiasm,’ we should dread as a very injurious influence 
on character. Ep. 

t Is this a r motive in a course of education preparatory to the duties 
of female life? Ep. 

t Interesting instruction will prevent such evils. Ep. 
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gradation from the simplest elementary branches to the higher 
departments of letters. In order to effect this, mere subordina- 
tion is insufficient ; a subordinate class must, as it respects the 
instruction imparted, be immediately preparatory to that in 
advance of it. The translation of a scholar into a higher ciass, 
must be but a single step in an ascending series. 

9. The teacher and pupil must understand each other.—The 
faculties of the former must bend and mould themselves to those 
of the latter. It is not the extent of the lesson, but the under- 
standing of it, which is the material point. A few lines well 
understood, will furnish a more nourishing and invigorating 
aliment to the mind, than a whole volume dealt out by avoirdu- 
pois weight. Overcome the vis inertia of a sluggish, dull intellect, 
in this way, and you have done every thing. On this occasion, 
the teacher is not to despair, if he do not at once succeed ; the 
fulcrum is to be applied again and again. If after much labour 
on his part, he be unsuccessful, it ought to awaken him to sus- 
pect the efficacy of the means which he adopts, Perhaps by 
attending to the peculiar habits and modes of thinking of his 
pupil, he may succeed better, by adopting a different course. 
There is nothing esoterical in all this : the teacher must love his 
profession, and apply all the energies of his mind to the advance- 
ment of the objects, which ought to be peculiarly his. 
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[The following thoughts are part of a very interesting 
communication in that valuable paper, Walsh’s Gazette. In 
transcribing these paragraphs, we shall not, we hope, be under- 
stood as advocating the scientific part of education to the 
exclusion of the literary. We copy this article for its own 
merits, which our readers will perceive are of a high order, as 
respects both matter and manner. | 


We shall here offer a few reasons for considering the natural 
sciences worthy of a still higher rank than they now hold, in 
every complete system of education. It has always appeared 
to us a fallacious opinion, that these sciences must yield in 
importance to intellectual philosophy, the mathematics, logic, 
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&e. if we take for our standard the proportion in which they 
respectively exercise the higher faculties of the mind, 

In the first place, we object to the standard. The mere cultiva- 
tion of our reasoning powers contributes but little to the general 
improvement or happiness of mankind, and constitutes a small 
part of our duty to ourselves and others.. The associations 
which so invariably give a direction of good or ill to the exercise 
of these powers, should never be disregarded. Our passions 
are to be regulated— our feelings refined—our moral perception 
quickened, and rendered absolute and superior over the whole 
man. Without this, the highest intellectual strength, original or 
acquired, is the most injurious and unlovely attribute of which 
our nature is susceptible—hateful just in proportion to its vigour. 
It is the blind power of the Cyclop, vast and irresistible in his 
might, capable of raising mountains in the hollow of his hand, 
but restrained by no principle from dashing them, with the 
malignity of a destroying angel, upon the fairest works of 
man’s creation, 

But we do not leave the point here. The natural sciences 
do furnish a most useful employment to the reasoning powers. 
They are removed from that spirit of rivalry and bitterness of 
envy, so often attendant upon the speculations of the learned ; 
they lead to a nice observation of differences—a close inspec- 
tion of slight resemblances—a caution in drawing conclusions— 
patience in investigation, and order and arrangement in all our 
habits of thought and action. These advantages can never be 
unimportant to rational and intelligent beings ; and we know not 
from what other source results more conducive than these to 
the great interests of society, can well be derived. We do not 
speak of the gratification of that curiosity felt by the savage, to 
know something of the wonders constantly recurring around 
him. We allude to that higher wish to understand whatever 
is connected with our happiness, and so connected by a wise 
design of Providence, as to make that happiness dependent upon 
our own exertion—at once an incentive and reward to our 
labour. We speak of that laudable desire, so well expressed 
by Boccaccio,* ‘to learn the reasons of things and the causes 
of the same, as becomes a gentleman,’ This effectually destroys 
the superstition which enchains the minds of the ignorant when 
they look upon the operations of nature ; this, too, places new 
worlds within the power of man, and while it affords him the 


* Decameron. 
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means of gratifying his multiplied wants, causes him to feel 
more and more his dependance upon others, and secures to him 
the utmost possible benefit to be derived from the social union. 
And what can the largest philosophy offer more than generally 
to elevate the views and refine the character of all. 

Such is the boundless range of subjects with which it is 
necessary for a well informed man at the present day to be 
acquainted, that particular attention should be directed to those 
only that yield, on the whole, most pleasure and profit to the 
individual, and at the same time enable him to be most useful to 
his fellow men. Yet wide and unlimited as are the boundaries 
of science, our studies are intimately connected with each other. 
‘Etenim omnes artes que ad humanitatem pertinent, habent 
quoddam commune vinculum, et quasi cognatione quadam inter 
se continentur.’* Not that there is any similarity between 
ethics, logic, the languages, &c. but they each and all possess 
their secret treasures to unfold to the inquirer ; they are adapted 
to the mind in the different stages of its advancement, and de- 
pendant upon one another in regular gradation by the greater or 
less degree of application necessary to their complete mastery. 

The sciences constitute a family beautifully united, with just 
enough of resemblance in the general outline to point out their 
connexion, yet infinitely diversified by individual peculiarities 
and characteristic differences. If the attention is once awak- 
ened to the attraction of any of them, it is awakened never to 
be fully satisfied. An endless thirst will be created, an intense 
and active curiosity excited, to become more intimately conver- 
sant with every member possessing marks, however remote, of 
a common origin. Nature, in her thousand forms and changes, 
but all of them forms of beauty and changes of loveliness, be- 
comes the inexhaustible field of observation and study. The 
man whose taste has been thus formed and chastened, goes 
abroad into the world with a power of receiving new impressions 
from all around him. In realizing the expressive fable of Roman 
history, he finds the same communicative Egeria, still imparting 
in her solitary places those lessons of wisdom which she first 
taught to the founders of the mightiest empires of old. A 
familiar acquaintance with natural science has given him as it 
were a new sense. The same objects may indeed meet the eye 
of others—the same variety of hill and dale, of mountain and 
wild-wood—but their inquiries end where his begin. They may 


* Cicero’s Oration for the poet Archias. 
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experience a sensation of delight—a momentary sensation, 
which cannot be again excited when the different arrangement 
and combinations of the scene have lost their power to please ; 
but there are other beauties, less prominent but not less inter- 
esting, constantly unfolding themselves to him. Not an insect 
borne upon the slightest breeze of summer, not a leaf waving 
in the wind, not a pebble beneath his feet, Without its appro- 
priate lesson of instruction. * 

T trees sishedndenemeeti brooks 

pont in stones, and good in every thing.’ : 
Inanimate creation speaks a language more powerful than the 
voice of words. The minute and the vast proclaim one creating 
energy. The same Being who mingles the delicate tints in the 
rose-bud and the tulip, or spreads the light down on the butter- 
fly’s wing, retains the planets in their orbits, and takes up the 
isles as a very little thing. 

Physical and natural sciences are, moreover, of peculiar 
utility, from the very manner in which they must be investigated. 
They can only be pursued with success by a patient examina- 
tion of facts ; their object is unalterable truth, to be derived 
from accurate deductions, and often repeated observations. 
The opinions of men derived from almost every other source, 
change with the fluctuations of time, and there is hardly a prin- 
ciple of our nature which may not be disputed, even on historic 
ground. The interests of men and of nations, which are deter- 
mined by the application of experience to given circumstances, 
are, and must be regarded in different lights, as those cireum- 
stances vary. Every thing of speculation will become altered, 
as the relations among men, dependant upon the progress of 
intellect, are themselves altered. But in regard to the sciences 
of which we now speak, the case is widely different. The re- 
sults of our investigation no time can alter ; their application to 
the necessities of our condition will be the same, centuries hence, 
as at the present moment. To understand the writings of an- 
tiquity, we must go back and place ourselves in the very circum- 
stances of the author we would consult. But nature ever speaks 
the same intelligible voice of instruction ; we can read and 
understand the wide-spread volume, and imbibe the feelings of 
the most distant age—we can extend the perusal even further 
than did those sages of old, who taught wisdom while walking 
in the midst of beautiful and diversified scenery. 

Not the least of the beneficial results to be derived from these 
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studies, is found in the influence which they eminently possess, 
to counteract the direction too often given to the higher facul- 
ties, by other pursuits. The contracting tendency of legal in- 
vestigations, has been frequently noticed. Burke speaks of it 
in the most decided terms, alluding to a distinguished contem- 
porary, in his speech upon American taxation. Very similar, 
too, was. the opinion of Gibbon, in reference to the mathematics, 
The natural sciences, however, yield ideas abundantly propor- 
tionate to the increasing strength of all the intellectual powers. 
In the vast chain of being, whose extremities are beyond our 
reach, extending wherever the vital principle is found, in earth, 
in air, and ocean, there is a regular gradation from the imperfect 
discoveries of youth, to the sublimest attainments of maturity. 
The materials hence derived, are as yet almost unknown, and 
will receive no sensible diminution when every law regulating 
the various combinations of matter shall have been fully estab- 
lished. For even then, countless deduetions are to be made 
from a complete knowledge of form, structures, habitudes, and 
uses of the infinite multitude of individuals, in the animal, 
mineral, and vegetable kingdoms, Still further, this constantly 
accumulating mass of information, is all to be brought to bear 
in a thousand different ways, upon the purposes of life. And 
should such a period ever arise, we might still recur hither to 
exercise our best feelings, and give truth and purity to our 
thoughts. This consideration is of much importance to the 
writer. Every scholar knows how much of the pleasure derived 
from reading Horace or Juvenal, and in fact any of the older 
poets, belongs to the commentaries and illustrations of the 
monks and churchmen. Some local peculiarity impedes our 
progress in every line, and is ever referring us to the notes for 
an explanation. Allusions to every thing artificial are thus 
generally unsafe. Independent of the fact that the habits and 
manners of nations are dissimilar, there will always be important 
differences in this respect, in the same nation, at different times. 
Such allusions then serve to give a direction to thought, they 
circumscribe the mind of the writer, and render his productions 
as fluctuating in interest as the objects referred to ;—they in fact 
subject them to the same stages of corruption, mutation, and 
decay. The writer thus prescribes the limits to his own fame ; 
he raises his monument upon a restless quick-sand, towards 
which the tide, irregular and slow, and imperceptible in its 
approach, is constantly moving the whole mass of its destroy- 
ing waves. 
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We do not then urge the study of natural sciences, as afford- 
ing a solace to disappointed ambition, or a resource in times of 
difficulty and trial. Nor are we offering inducements to an idle 
and vitiated curiosity. He who collects and arranges his spect- 
mens from the various kingdoms of nature, attracted by their 
beauty, or regularity of form and structure, is engaged in about 
as profitable and noble an employment as the busy child, when 
amusing himself with his gilded and glittering toys. The taste 
of such a one suggests the complacent pedantry of Lord Her- 
bert in the picture galleries of Florence ; and you look upon his 
nice observance of order and system, his neat cabinet and accu- 
rate descriptions, only to be reminded of the humorous catalogue 
of Rabelais, or the antiquarian riches of captain Grose. 

It was no such trifling purpose as this that led the devoted 
followers of Linneus to every part of the habitable globe. 
They did not dare the dangers of the trackless ocean, land 
upon every shore and island, from Greenland to South Africa, 
and from the Atlantic to the Pacific seas, influenced by such 
principles of action. Something more than mere enthusiasm, 
too, supported them amidst the changes of the elements,— 
exposed to the still more fearful vicissitudes of the untameable 
passions of every race of men. It was an irresistible thirst for 
knowledge—the knowledge of all that nature has not absolutely 
sealed up from our view. Unintimidated in their noble purpose, 
they cheerfully encountered death in its most terrific forms, and 
we take a mournful pleasure in seeking out their sepulchres in 
the most distant regions, and applying to them that splendid 
fiction of the Roman law, which rendered sacred and hallowed 
forever the resting places of the dead. Grateful for their high 
service in extending the dominions of science, we accord to 
them the same honour and triumph anciently given to those 
heroes who brought new nations within the boundaries of the 
Republic. We need not, like them, devote all our days to the 
subject, but we ought certainly to direct hither that spirit of 
determined and manly inquiry which leads us to leave no 
department unexplored, never resting satisfied till we have 
arrived at a general law or an ultimate fact. In so doing we 
cannot fail to derive a benefit equal, at least, to whatever can 
be obtained from any other source of information. 
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[From a pamphlet compiled from the Franklin Magazine, we 
are enabled to present to our readers the following view of this 
respectable and useful seminary, which has taken a distinguish- 
ed place among the practical institutions of this country. The 
methods of instruction adopted in this school are such, we be- 
lieve, as to merit the attentive consideration of all teachers who 
may have opportunity to become acquainted with them. . They 
embrace the practical facilities of modern improvement, along 
with the thorough exactness of tuition belonging to the best of 
the higher order of seminaries, as taught on long established 
methods. The principal, Mr. Walter R. Johnson, is advantage- 
ously known as a liberal and enlightened advocate of improve- 
ment in education* ; and the gentlemen who cooperate with 
him in his labours, are eminently qualified to render him effi- 
cient aid in their respective departments. 


In the present state of public feeling with regard to educa- 
tion, no apology will be required for an attempt to aid its ad- 
vancement. A constantly increasing interest in the subject, 
forbids us to suppose that the science and practice of instruc- 
tion, can remain stationary, while other arts and sciences are 
advancing. Pursue what other trade or profession we may, 
the art of developing mind cannot be neglected. We owe it to 
conscience—to patriotism—to humanity—to posterity, that the 
generation now rising to enjoy the blessings, and sustain the 
responsibilities, of civil and religious liberty, should not be left 
to grope in the darkness of ignorance, and thus to disgrace the 
institutions which their fathers have founded. Indeed, a con- 
viction, that all the substantial interests of society are dependant 
on the diffusion of learning, is rapidly pervading every class of 
American citizens. 

_ Aware that no advantages of soil, of climate, of commercial 
facilities, of wealth acquired, or wealth transmitted, can com- 
pensate for a deficiency of moral and intellectual culture, they 
are, with different degrees of zeal, endeavouring to establish 
and improve their systems of universal education, The idus- 
trious are sure of profit, and the independent of pleasure, from 


“See his pamphlet on the Improvement of Seminaries of Learning. 
tSee Professor Bolmar’s introductory books for the study of French, men- 
tioned in a former number.—Ep. 
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the same source. The private citizen finds his highest happi- 
ness in refined and polished society. The statesman feels it to 
be his greatest glory to make and administer laws among a 
people of whom every individual can appreciate his merits. In 
such a community, wealth confers no privilege but that of being 
foremost in acts of beneficence, and poverty will neither be 
offered nor received as an apology for acts of knavery and du- 
licity. 

: Would a town, city, or state, possess weight in the scale of 
public estimation? it must be derived, mainly, from the spirit 
which presides over public instruction. Wealth cannot pur- 
chase the desired influence. Arrogant pretensions will never 
be long accepted in place of real intellectual worth. 

A few great men, may, it is true, do much towards conferring 
respectability on their state, or district ; but unless they move 
amidst men of similar character, they serve, like the columns at 
Persepolis, only to make the surrounding desolation more fright- 
ful. It does not particularly delight the eye of a republican to 
behold a few pyramids and palaces, amidst a million of hovels ; 
and how can it be more consonant with his feelings, to contem- 
plate ignorance, vice, and wretchedness, yielding a blind hom- 
age to that greatness, which, perhaps, becomes apparent, only 
by a comparison with what is absolutely mean and diminutive. 

The republic claims a right to all the effective talent which 
can possibly be elicited, from among every class of her sons, 
and which can aid to sustain the dignity and consistency of her 
character. 

Nor are we without external motives for maintaining the cause 
of universal education. Distant nations look to America, to set 
the example of abolishing those odious monopolies in learning, 
which have for ages closed the career cf generous competition 
against ninety nine hundredths of mankind. The feudal times 
saw learning, as they saw wealth and titles, entrenched behind 
barriers which it was profanation for any but the privileged 
orders to approach. 

To impose more effectually on a half enlightened age, learn- 
ing assumed her costly trappings, her pomp and circumstance, 
her sounding titles, and a certain supercilious behaviour. 

The scholastic wisdom of those times consisted, in a great 
measure, of a kind of knowledge, for which common men could 
have no manner of use, and which was often but a mere matter 
of pride to its actual possessor. It is justly expected for Ameri- 
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ea, that she will banish the childish follies of learning, and re- 
tain only its wisdom ; that keeping pace with the improvements 
of the age, she will apply the excellences of every method, the 
useful parts of every system, in the construction of that which 
is intended to diffuse the highest degrees of usefulness and hap- 
piness. 

Leaving the politicians to wrangle about the ‘American sys- 
tem’ of internal policy, we may venture to lay down some prin- 
ciples for the formation of a republican system of education, such 
as reason demands, and experience has already justified. On 
this subject we may reasonably anticipate that the nation will 
form but one party. As all are satisfied that republican goy- 
ernment, is, in itself, a blessing ; and not only abstractly good, 
but practically better than any of the forms of European despot- 
ism, whether absolute or limited ; so all should unite to establish 
and foster a system of education, consistent with the character 
of a self-governed people. 

Such a system must be founded on the principle of equal 
rights, and equal obligations ;—equal rights in those who are 
to be educated, and equal obligations on those who are to fur- 
nish the pecuniary means. To realize this principle in its full 
extent, public institutions, adequate to the wants of every class 
in society, must be established in every part of our country. 

In defect of such institutions, those seminaries which are 
established by societies, or individuals, ought to approach as 
near as possible to the character of public schools, both in the 
liberality of their terms, the wide extension of their advantages, 
and their subjection to the influence of public opinion. Differ- 
ences between parents, in respect to fortune, trade, profession, 
religious sect, or political party, ought to make no difference 
in the kind or degree of early instruction offered to their chil- 
dren. Economy of time and money is a primary requisite in 
every system of education intended for general adoption. Every 
device which can aid the attainment of this desirable end, must 
therefore be introduced. In the business of teaching, the great- 
est division of labour which is consistent with strict economy, 
ought to prevail. To promote economy, to excite emulation, 
to give each student an opportunity to compare himself with 
many others, and by a strict classification according to advance- 
ment, to prevent the retardation of one, through the dulness of 
another, a school must be more numerous than could be con- 
veniently instructed by a single individual, and must be provid- 
ed with a greater or less number of teachers, according to the 
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greater or less number of branches to be embraced, and to the 
higher or lower rank which it is to hold in the scale of institu- 
tions. The greatest practical subdivision of classes is desira- 
ble. Its methods of instructing and governing ought to em- 
brace whatever is most efficient and useful in all the systems of 
education which have been promulgated. Self improvement by 
active exertion is ever to be preferred to the passive reception 
of knowledge from others. Hence the strongest incitements to 
voluntary study should be offered to the students. 

The foregoing are a few of the leading maxiras which were 
followed in the formation of an institution connected with the 
Franklin Institute, and of which it is proposed to give hereafter 
a rather more detailed account, than has yet appeared. 

The following remarks extracted from an address of the 
committee of instruction, published at the time of opening the 
establishment, further illustrate its design. 

‘In forming this school, it was the aim of the board, to give 
to the sons of tradesmen, and other citizens in moderate cir- 
cumstances, the same advantages of education, which have .~ 
heretofore been almost exclusively enjoyed by the children of 
the rich. In this country, where permanent distinctions of rank 
are inconsistent with the spirit of our republican institutions, it 
is impossible to tell, from the situation of the parent, what may 
be the destiny of the child. The board have therefore selected 
a course of studies, such as experience has proved to be the 
most useful for the advancement of the pupil in future life, and - 
such as is universally selected by the enlightened parent, whose 
wealth enables him to make a choice for his son. Against the 
adoption of such a system, the only rational objection that can 
be urged, is the expense of time and money which it generally 
involves. But the modern improvements in education, and par- 
ticularly the plan of monitorial or mutual instruction which is 
introduced into the High School, have nearly removed these 
difficulties.’ 

It is proposed to give, in a few essays, an exposition, as brief 
as the subject will admit, of the course of study, system of in- 
struction, practical results of the different methods of teaching, 
and of such other points as have constituted the subjects of 
frequent inquiry with those persons who have applied for infor- 
mation respecting the institution above mentioned. 

The principles which ought to serve as the basis of a practi- 
cal, republican system of education, combining useful with lib- 
eral pursuits, have already been stated. Before proceeding to 
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give an account of the school in the establishment and manage- 
ment of which these principles have been exemplified, it may not 
be improper briefly to exhibit the views and purposes of the in- 
stitution, of which this school is a department. 

The society bearing the name of the ‘ Franklin Institute,’ was 
established ‘for the purpose of promoting the mechanic arts, 
and of improving the condition, character, and prospects of the 
industrious class of society by whom they are exercised.’ 

The first attempt to establish a society for this purpose was 
made in November, 1822, but without success. In December, 
1823, a meeting of a few gentlemen was held, and in February, 
1824, a public meeting was called for the same object. At the 
latter, the constitution was adopted. The first step taken by 
the society, towards accomplishing its purposes, was the estab- 
lishment of lectures. ‘These were commenced in April subse- 
quent to the organization of the society, were miscellaneous in 
their subjects, and were, at first, voluntary and gratuitous. Dur- 
ing the winter of 1824, regular professors of natural philosophy, 
of chemistry, and of architecture, delivered courses of Jectures 
on their respective subjects. A school for drawing, and anotb- 
er for mathematics, were opened for two quarters during the 
same season. In November, 1825, the means of instruction 
were still further increased, by the addition of a course of lec- 
tures on natural history. 

Such were the advantages for instruction afforded by the 
Franklin Institute, previously to the Ist of January, 1826, at 
which time the Franklin Journal was established. The value 
of this vehicle of information to the adult mechanic, is sufficient- 
ly obvious ; and the extensive circulation which it has attained, 
evinces that its importance is felt and acknowledged. So far 
as the instruction of men was to be effected, the Institute had 
not left scarcely anything to be desired ; but the ‘ condition, 
character, and prospects’ of the industrious classes of society, 
must be still far from enviable, if they were left without the 
means of accomplishing what is dearest to every intelligent pa- 
rent’s heart, the early and thorough education of his children. 
This end can be but partially and imperfectly attained by lec- 
tures. The latter may, in certain branches, be rendered highly 
useful as subsidiaries, but as substitutes for lessons, for duty, re- 
citations, examinations, and that system of responsibilities by 
which the talents of the teacher are made to act on the mind of 
the pupil, they are nearly powerless. Aware of this fact, and 
sensible of the paramount importance of youthful education, 
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some of the leading members of the Institute early expressed a 
desire, that a school should be established for imparting instruc- 

tion in the various branches of an elementary and useful edu- 

cation. The execution of this design was unavoidably delayed 

longer than that of the other plans of instruction, partly by the 

want of proper accommodations, and partly by the necessity of 
more maturely digesting the details of the system. On the 

completion of the Society’s Hall in the summer of 1826, the 

former of these obstacles was removed, and the timely exertions 

of the committee of instruction, surmounted the latter. A few 

hundred dollars were collected by subscription, to provide the 

necessary furniture, and the school went into operation on the 

4th of September, 1826. 

It may be proper here to remark, that in addition to its in- 
fluence in improving the ‘ condition and prospects’ of the in- 
dustrious classes of society, by its lectures, its Journal, and its 
schools, the Institute has, since 1824, held annual exhibitions of 
manufactures, to which the citizens of the United States have 
been invited to send the products of their skill and ingenuity, 
and have been severally rewarded according to the decision of 
able and impartial tribunals. All these objects have been prose- 
cuted simultaneously, and without any improper interference of 
one with another. The mathematical school was the least nu- 
merously attended ; and since the establishment of the High 
School, its purposes are so fully answered there, that its con- 
tinuance has not been deemed necessary. 

Though avowedly established for the promotion of certain in- 
terests, this society is by no means narrow and exclusive in its 
spirit. It does not consist entirely of mechanics. Many citi- 
zens in various walks of life, have enrolled themselves among 
its members, from a thorough conviction of its usefulness, and 
from a hearty concurrence in its design of promoting the diffu- 
sion of useful knowledge, and the advancement of the mechanic 
arts. ; 

Among the subscribers to the Journal, and to the courses of 
lectures, no less than on the registers of the schools, will be 
found the names of many of our most wealthy and respectable 
citizens, The large and liberal views of the philosopher whose 
name the society has adopted, are happily exemplified, both in 
the nature of its exertions, and in the spirit with which they are 
prosecuted. Franklin never forgot the intellectual and moral 
part of human nature, while pursuing those studies which per- 
tain to the physical world. The friend, alike of learning, of 
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liberty, and of the arts, he endeavoured to bring into harmoni- 
ous intercourse the different orders of society ; and he doubtless 
felt that the most effectual mode of attaining his purpose, was 
to unite their efforts during the period of early education. 
Hence his zeal in the cause of public institutions for education. 
Hence his donations for the bestowment of premiums on meri- 
torious scholars ; and hence his exertions for the formation of 
literary societies among the young, to facilitate the interchange 
of thought, and the early development of merit, in every rank. 

Under those happy political institutions which Franklin and 
his compatriots have transmitted to the present generation, it is 
in vain to think of limiting the ambition of youth to those pre- 
cise objects which their fathers have pursued. The vigorous 
mind and elastic spirits of the young American, are constantly 
prompting him to new enterprises, to fresh pursuits, and to high- 
er objects of ambition. The character of the society is in ac- 
cordance with this spirit of the American community. 

It may readily be inferred from the slight sketch above giv- 
en, of the Franklin Institute, how far its operations have tended 
to promote the true interests of society ; and from the following 
delineation of the course of study pursued in the High School 
department, an opinion may be formed respecting its adaptation 
to advance the same interests, to forward the general purposes 
of the Institute, and to realize the wishes of Franklin, and other 
patrons of learning and the useful arts. 

The annual payment of three dollars is the only pecuniary 
consideration required to constitute a member of the society, 
with the right of voting at elections, and of attending all its 
public lectures, and exhibitions of manufactures. 

Apprentices and otber lads are allowed to attend all the lec- 
tures of a season, by the payment of one dollar each. Tickets 
for ladies are issued at the price of two dollars each. 

The annual subscription to the Journal is five dollars. 

The fee for instruction in the drawing school is four dollars 
per quarter. 


In the High School the price for all branches is seven dollars * - 


per quarter. 
The above charges have hitherto been found adequate to ob- 


tain distinguished talents for the service of the society, and 
should the public continue duly to appreciate and reward the 
efforts which are here made to render knowledge accessible to 
all classes, little doubt can be entertained that the same talents 
may still be retained for similar purposes. 
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REVIEW. 


Observations on the establishment and direction of Infant Schools ; 
being the substance of a Lecture delivered at the Royal Institution, 
May, 1826. By the Rev. Charles Mayo, LL. D. Fellow of 
St. Johns College, Oxford. London. 1827. 8vo. pp. 24. 


Tue increase of infant schools, since their commencement ia 
1819, has been so great, and their success so perfect, that their 
practicability or their usefulness is no longer problematical. 
They are already classed among the improvements of the age, 
and make a new era in the history of education. Men of the 
highest attainments, and sustaining, with distinguished honour, 
the first and best offices of responsibility, are giving them their 
patronage, in various forms of encouragement. Among those 
whose names are already identified with the interests of im- 
provement, is the distinguished Henry Brougham, whose talents 
and philanthropy, claim the higher admiration, from the circum- 
stance of being exerted in the establishment of infant schools. 
By his agency, and that of others imbued with the same spirit, 
more than two hundred of these schools have been opened in 
England ; and their number is still increasing. Within the last 
two years, they have been introduced into this country. In 
Philadelphia, there are now three schools of this character in 
successful operation—two in New-York—in Boston, two have 
been opened within the last three months—and others, in many 
of our towns and cities. In all, the happiest results have been 
developed. Enongh has been done to suggest the highest an- 
ticipations. 

In the pamphlet above named, the writer takes a clear and 
rational view of the necessily, the practicability, the processes, and 
purposes of these institutions. Some of these views, attended 
by remarks, we propose to introduce into this article ;—com- 
mencing with the first paragraph of his observations. 

‘ An Infant school, assembled in an airy and commodious apart- 
ment, provided with pleasing materials of instruction, and under 
the able superintendence of a kind and judicious master, presents 
a scene, which can scarcely fail to interest and delight the visiter. 
But duly to appreciate the blessings it conveys, he should be able 
to compare the happy, docile, affectionate infants with the quar- 
relsome little beings which throng the courts and alleys of a 
densely populated city. It is delightful to view the remedial pro- 
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cess in operation ; but to ascertain its value we must acquaint 
ourselves with the virulence and inveteracy of the disease. 

* Let the benevolent inquirer into the condition of the poor visit 
those quarters where it assumes its ordinary features :—in what 
state will he find the children ?—The parents too busily engaged 
in their laborious avocations, to tend them, during the day, suffer 
them to wander through the street, exposed to all the danger of a 
crowded city, and instructed by the older children in the arts of 
pilfering and gambling, and in all the demoralizing practices of 
low-bred idleness ;—Or, if confined within the precincts of their 
wretched dwellings, they must be consigned to the care of an 
elder sister, (whose tender age rather demands protection,) who, 
untrained to patient forbearance, and incapable of prudently exer- 
cising authority, now vents ill temper in blows, that irritate with- 
out subduing, now stimulates, by ill timed indulgence, the per- 
verseness which she vainly tries to soothe. Meanwhile, to no 
one is instruction given; and the very advantages which benevo- 
lent institutions have provided for the elder children are frequently 
lost to them, through the necessity of their watching over the 
younger. Thus, in the ill arranged machinery of their domestic 
life, wheel impedés wheel, and defects in one part waste the pow- 
er, which would have set another in motion. Were ar infants’ 
school to offer its timely aid, the mother, liberated from that 
charge with which she encumbers the elder child without alto- 
gether relieving herself, might pursue domestic employments 
without interruption, or go out to labour without anxiety ; the 
elder children might avail themseives of the advantages of the 
primary schools; and the younger ones be sheltered, instructed, 
and delighted, in the public Nursery. 

‘If the influence of our primary schools is but too often inef- 
fectual for moral and religious culture, may it not be attributed, 
in part, to the long preoccupation of the field of contest?) The 
correction of bad habits is proverbially more difficult than the for- 
mation of good ones ; the eradication of vicious propensities in- 
finitely more arduous than the implanting of right dispositions. 
But the power of evil has for yeurs been gathering strength, be- 
fore ordinary means of public education are directed against it. 
Yet, surely, the Serpents that invade the cradle of infancy are as 
formidable as the Hydra that attacks the manhood of life. Let 
charity commence its Herculean toiis at an earlier period; then 
will its first victories be its best omen of future triumphs. Benevo- 
lence has long appreciated the value of that field which the child- 
hood of the poor has opened to its cultivation ; infancy is a rich 
but unclaimed waste : it is a soil capable, when watered with the 
dews of heaven as well as cultivated by the hand of man, of pro- 
ducing the fairest blossoms, and bearing the richest fruits. If he 
who causes two blades of grass to grow, where only one has grown 
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before, has been thought worthy the patriot name, with what title 
shall he be honoured under whose hand, not unblest, the wilder- 
ness of the infant mind is made to blossom as the rose ; and these, 
the waste places of human life, to bloom with moral beauty, and 
teem with moral fragrance. ‘The christian philanthropist has no 
need to lament that the victories of his predecessors have left him 
no room for triumph ; here opens to him a fair and fertile world, 
and a crown that fadeth not away is the guerdon of the fight.’ 


These thoughts, so beautifully expressed, place infant schools 
in their proper light to the public observation. The real cir- 
cumstances of the poor—we might add of parental instruction 
and discipline among the rich—need only to be fairly and fully 
exposed, to suggest the necessity of their improvement. Ele- 
mentary instruction would then assume a more rational and 
moral character. 

After a refutation of objections to infant schools—that ‘ their 
influence in the formation of character is but transient ’—that 
they ‘oppose the order of nature, which assigns to the mother 
the first instruction and care of her child ’—that ‘ the separation 
of mother and child is likely to diminish parental tenderness and 
filial affection’—that they ‘will injure the health- of the chil- 
dren ’—and that ‘the absence of the children is the removal of 

' a useful restraint on the conduct of the parents ’—Dr. Mayo pro- 
ceeds to their objects and processes ;— 


‘An infants’ school then must be an institution essentially mor- 
al; that is, it must seek moral ends by moral means. Its first aim 
must be the development of moral and religious sentiments, and 
“the inculcating of the elementary truths of religion. The means 
which it employs are the influence of the master grounded on the 
affections and esteem of the children, and the mutual sympathy 
of the children themselves. Subordinate to this moral end, is the 
development of the intellectual faculties and the imparting of use- 
ful knowledge; and lastly the improvement of the physical powers, 
and the bodily health follow in the train of other advantages. 
Wheresoever the moral end is not regarded as the primary olyect, 
wherever the acquisition of knowledge is practically made of the 
Jirst consequence, there a fundamental deflection from its principles 

appeared. W kercaooeer relance 1s are on other human 
means than the moral influence of the master on the children, and 
the moral influence of the children on each other, there the infants’ 
school system is abandoned.’ 


The author continues :— 


‘ Let, then, the friends of infancy clearly define to their own 
minds the object they have in view. If it be to provide comforta- 
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ble shelter to the children, and thus relieve their parents from a 
heavy burden and incumbrance ; then may they content them- 
selves with procuring a spacious apartment, an ample play-ground, 
a few pictures to amuse the mind, and a few swings, and so forth, 
to exercise the body. Any cheerful, good-tempered, and, if I may 
be allowed the term, motherly female, may be appointed to pre- 
side; and thus will their benevolence have provided, if not an in- 
fant’s school, a refuge for infants. 

‘ If, in addition to this, they would cultivate upright principles 
and kindly feelings, and a general respect for religion, such as in 
after life may restrain from wickedness or barbarity, then must 
they engage a person capable of exercising a gentle but powerful 
influence over the character of children, vigilant to observe each 
moral trait, and judicious in availing himse!f of each little incident 
or casual remark. 

‘If higher still their object—to rest these principles on a surer 
basis, to sustain them with purer motives, and to animate them by 
loftier hopes ; if it be their aim to kindle gratitude to God, and 
love to the Redeemer, and to throw the purifying and softening 
influence of christian sentiment over the heart; then must they 
seek, and diligently seek, for one who, deeply imbued with Chris- 
tian affections, and feeling alive to the importance of his work, 
will zealously devote himself to this interesting and important 
avocation.’ 

It is only in the latter of these forms, that the infant system 
of instruction can fully accomplish its purposes, and shed its 
redeeming influence upon the mind and heart of infancy. Low 
and exclusive aims can only produce partial results. The forma- 
tion of character,—the great purpose of all education,—is too 
sacred a thing to be committed to the ignorant and unskilful. 
The formation of mind and heart demands the power and skill 
of intelligence and sympathy. To fill the young mind with 
accurate and rational ideas—the imagination with happy and 
holy forms—-tho heart with pure and generous feelings—to form 
and moralize the associalions—to take the physical being—the 
infant—and bring out in all their prominence, symmetry, and 
beauty, the internal features of its nature, and make it an 
intellectual and moral being, is a task worthy the sublimest 
intelligence—demanding the possession of the purest and fullest 
resources—a knowledge of the whole infant being. 

On this point, we apprehend, vague and incorrect notions too 
often are entertained—notions which have their origin in a low 
and mistaken estimate of education—its means and purposes. 
Infant education, particularly, is exposed to general misappre- 
hension. 
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The simplicity of the apparatus and instruction essential to the 
successful operation of infant schools often leads to the con- 
clusion that they possess but little power. They are so unas- 
suming in their character, their results are so imperceptible and 
remote, that they are liable to be classed among the little things 
of the day. The same error which pervades the judgment on 
other subjects finds its way into this, Immediate, obvious, large 
results are anticipated. The simple and the gradual processes 
of nature, are unheeded in the search for the imposing, com- 
plex, and rapid operations of art. There is much perversion 
of judgment in this, Where there is no formal exhibition, no 
complex system of operation, no ostentatious display, there, it 
is too often thought, can be no advancement, no valuable 
results. This unfortunate association is an obstacle in the way 
of introducing a rational system of infant instruction to public 
acceptance. It will prejudge a system of this kind. Without 
the favourite mechanism, formal recitation, words without ideas, 
the inference will be, that little or nothing is done. 

But the object of education, infant as well as adult, is but 
partially obtained, by imparting a facility and correctness in 
the utterance of letters and words. It aims at this, it is true ; 
but it aims likewise at something more. Ils purpose is lo form 
mind, heart, character : to make us subjects wise, and happy, and 
to make them so by a simple, natural, and rational process. It does 
not anticipate nature. It does not look for a premature develop- 
ment of results and of character, As in the physical world, these 
are produced by gradual and almost imperceptible advances, so 
should they be in the moral and intellectual. Throw around the 
young mind the influence of an intellectual atmosphere—around 
the young heart, a moral one ; and they will inhale its spirit. 
The education of influences will achieve their advancement. 
Their characters will be moulded by them. They will become 
what these influences, operating upon their minds and feelings, 
shall make them ; and the great purpose of the instructer should 
be to arrange these influences, and modify and direct, with the 
skill of a master, these effects upon the subjects of his charge, 
and impart to them energy and life. 

We give one more extract from the pamphlet :— 


‘Let us suppose a suitable building and play-ground provided, 
and a competent person appointed to carry on the work of educa- 
tion. Let us suppose the district visited, the people of the neigh- 
bourhood made acquainted with the advantages offered to their 
little ones, and invited to bring them clean, at least, and tidy, if 
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possible, to the school. What a group of disorderly, untrained 
beings! How shall the master reduce this moral chaos to order? 
How shall he draw forth the light of intelligence from under the 
covering of ignorance and mental inactivity? His first step must 
be to win the obedience of the children, but through their will, 
and not against it; for this purpose he must avail himself of the 

wer of sympathy, which incites to imitation. Whatever he 
wishes the children to do, he must ¢@ommence by doing himself, 
throwing a cheerful kind-hearted animation into every act; atten- 
tion is soon caught; the most lively of the little group almost 
involuntarily copies the teacher’s gestures, or repeats his words, 
another and another fall in, till the whole school are in motion, or 
in chorus; and the work is begun. The great art of the teacher 
throughout the whole plan is to lead, rather than drive; a few 
children more susceptible than the others soon catch the tone he 
wishes to communicate, and a moral as well as a physical mo- 
mentum is given to the school. Thus, when the teacher has 
gained some influence over the children by leading their several 
exercises, they naturally look up to him for encouragement, and 
are delighted with his affectionate commendations. Should he 
hear an oath or indecent expression, he gives signs of being 
grieved and shocked; and the little offender, who has sinned 
without knowledge, is, without knowledge, but merely through 
feeling, diverted from his practice. Soon what shocks the master 
shocks the whole school ; so powerful does this sentiment become, 
that the blasphemies or obscene expressions of a new-comer have 
in an instant arrested every amusement, till the dreadful fact has 
been notified to the teacher, and the child, pitied for its misfer- 
tunes, has been led silent and appalled to its place. 

‘One of the first aims of the teacher will be to foster a spirit of 
mutual kindness in the school. His own affectionate manner to- 
wards all, will predispose them to this state of feeling; as he 
soothes the sorrows of the little ones, he teaches the elder by his 
example to be tender-hearted to the younger. If a quarrel dis- 
turb the general harmony, he separates the little combatants; 
giving a hand to each, he leads them down the school, and, diverting 
their attention from each other, by his kindness, soon dispels their 
animosity, and having testored the sunshine of good humour to 
their minds, prevents by separation the recurrence of the evil. 
Sometimes, when ill humour and perverseness manifest themselves 
in a child, he confides him to one a little older than himself, who, 
calmly and affectionately pacing round the room with him, brings 
him back restored at last to serenity and good temper. 

‘ When the children are trained to order, docility, and mutual 
kindness, when the moral influence of the master is established, 
and a moral tone has been given to the school, then, and not till 
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then, the work of intellectual development should begin. It is one 
of the most delicate points in education, to maintain the neces- 
sary degree of order, without trenching on that liberty which is 
essential to the formation of character, and the improvement of 
the mind. The difficulty is much increased, if intellectual vivacity 
be excited in the pupil before a due degree of moral influence be 
possessed by the teacher. It becomes then an important principle 
of infant school education*that moral sentiment precede step by 
step intellectual development, and that the teacher call not forth 
more life than he feels himself able to control.’ 


Infant schools, then, are too powerful in their results to be 
left to take the modification which the ignorant and unthinking 
might give them. Their aim is high: it is heavenly. They 
should be unshackled by unnecessary form: they should be 
simple and natural agents on character. They should act not 
only on the surface of being, but be made to penetrate the 
internal recesses of the mind and soul ;—to awaken, invigorate, 
and direct all the energies of infant nature. They must form 
character for the pure, and reform it for the impure. They 
must deal with the elements of character. They must aim at 
laying broad and deep the basis of character, that the super- 
structure—the work of the individual—may assume the beauty 
and symmetry of intelligence and virtue. ‘They must set out 
the individual in the right course, and put a light in his hand 
which shall guide him in his advances. They must invest him 
with a power, by which he shall feel himself able to seek out 
his own happiness—the power of reason, of mind, of principle. 

To effect all this, depends upon the selection of means suited 
to the element of the beings on whom we are called to act. 
Their modes of thought and feeling must be attentively studied, 
and the means of instruction adapted to these modes, or rather 
these modes are themselves the means. They are means of 
nature’s own appointment, processes of her own adjustinent. 
The order of intellectual and moral advancement must deter- 
mine the order of instruction—it is instruction itself. The 
work of the instructer, therefore, consists in endeavours to 
awaken, invigorate, and encourage, rather than to prescribe 
exclusive courses of thought. He is to look to the child to see 
what is to be done, rather then to his book or system. The 
child is the book : the order of its mental operations is the sys- 
tem. Let him study these ; and he will be successful. Let him 
follow out the impulses, the thoughts, the relations of the child’s 
mind and heart, in their own simple and natural expressions, 
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directing them to the attainment of happiness, and his teaching 
will be what heaven designed it to be, am aid to prepare the 
child to aid himself. 

For subjects for instruction he need not go far. He need not 
search for books nor systems. The whole natural world is rich 
with them. It is full of materials for instruction : it is full of 
mind. In this, the Infinite Intelligence has shadowed forth 
itself, and, by a wise providence, has turned the infant curiosity 
to explore its rich and ever delighting scenes. 

Instead, then, of an abstract, formal course of ezercises, 
destitute of natural freshness and verdure, the instructer of an 
infant school will lead his pupils to the fountains of nature and 
truth, by a simple and gradual advancement, and present them 
with their rich and varied imagery, calling forth the buoyancy 
and enthusiasm of the infantine soul. He will throw around his 
deliguted pupil a miniature world, diminished in its proportions 
to the progress of the pupil’s mind. On the universe of sur- 
rounding things, he will stamp the impress of the Deity. When 
the forms of nature are inaccessible, he will aid his instruc- 
tions by the delineations of art. He will communicate accurate 
ideas, and then give them their appropriate names. ~ He will 
inspire good feelings, and turn their operations upon the will, 
the source of all virtue. His endeavour will be to intellectualize 
this will, by the influence of truth, and make it the moral guide 
of life. He will build up the foundation of a man—mind, heart, 
purpose, happiness. He wil! endeavour to fill out in detail, the 
outlines so beautifully sketched by the Author of Life, but left 
for man’s employment and happiness. 

These are the perfect resulis contemplated by the projectors 
of infant institutions—by the introduction of a purer system of 
education into the nursery—the schools—into society, the great 
educator of us all. These results are involved in the very 
nature and progress of things. They are practicable. Let 
but the spirit of christian benevolence be united with that of . 
christian philosophy, and the end is sure. We are inexcusable 
if we oppose their union. We are abusing our responsibleness 
to coming generations, if we do not take the early formation of 
character into our hands, and faithfully and intelligently dis- 
charge the high trust committed to us. 
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FEMALE ACADEMY AT STURGEONVILLE, VIRGINIA. 


{Extract from a Circular.] 


In presenting the plan of this Academy to the public, the proprietor * does 
not fe! confident that it is the best which might be adopted. Education in 
this cvuntry, is receiving a very great share of the attention, both of legis- 
lative bodies and of distinguished individuals. If the spirit of innovation does 
not become excessive, rapid improvements will continue to be made, and our 
seminaries of learning will assume the character and influence, which the 
welfare of society demands. 

Half a century ago, no attention or expense was bestowed to cultivate the 
female mind, and to fit that fair part of community for the stations which they 
were destined to fill, and the duties which they were expected to perform. 
Public sentiment is changed: now sufficient sacrifices are frequently made, 
on the part of parents and friends, to educate their daughters; but, it is be- 
lieved, the expense is often misapplied, from the want of more systematic 
instruction, and better discipline in the schools which they attend. No dis- 
paragement to other teachers is, by this remark, intended. The deficiency 
may be justly attributed to circumstances not within their control. The sys- 
tem of education now proposed, is not founded on mere theory ; it is the result 
of extensive observation and much reflection. While it does not neglect the 
external accomplishments of females, it is directed chiefly to improve the 
intellectual faculties, and to form the virtues of the heart. The object is, to 
make woman the intelligent friend; to make her amiable and lovely in her 
manners, dignified in her deportment, an ornament to society, and a blessing 
to the world. 

At this Academy the young ladies will be treated with parental tenderness 
and fidelity. They will constantly be under the immediate inspection and 
control of the teachers. Their characters will be formed and guarded with 
unremitted care and exertion. 


First Course. 


To occupy four years. Each year, two sessions. First Session 33 weeks ; 
Second Session 11 weeks. Requisite age 12 years. 


Studies of the Junior Class. 


First Session.—Emerson’s Chirography commenced; Greenleaf’s Grammar 
Simplified ; Morse’s Geography commenced ; Defining ; Colburn’s First Les- 
sons commenced; Union Catechism commenced; Letter Writing; Reading ; 
Spelling; Plain Needle-work. Music, if required. 

Second Session.—Emerson’s ars ys og | concluded ; Colburn’s First Les- 
sons concluded; Campbell’s History of Virginia; Analysis of Words and 
Sentences; Union Catechism continued ; Letter Writing ; Resding ; Spelling ; 
Plain Needle-work. Music, if required. 


Studies of the First Middle Class. 


First Session.—Morse’s Geography concluded ; Colburn’s Sequel ; Murray’s 
Grammar ; Goodrich’s History of the United States; Analysis ; Union Cate- 
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chism continued ; Composition; Reading ; Ornamental Needle-work. Music, 
if required. 

Second Session.—Emerson’s Pansy ; Watts on the Improvement of the 
Mind; Exegesis of Selections irom Cowper’s Poems; Union Catechism 
concluded ; Composition; Reading; Ornamental Needle-work. Music, if 
required. 

Studies of the Second Middle Class. f 

First Session,—Blair’s Outline of Chronology; Whelpley’s Compend o 
History; Natural Philosophy arc Chemistry, connected with Domestic 
Philosophy; Drawing and Painting; Composition; Reading. Music, if 
required. 

Second Session.—Hedge’s Logic ; Goldsmith’s England; Exegesis of Se- 
lections from Addison and Johnson's Works, and from Thomson’s Seasons ; 
Drawing Maps; Composition; Reading, Music, if required. 

Studies of the Senior Class. 

First Session.—Botany, connected in part with Gardening; Astronomy 3 
Paley’s Natural Theology; Parkhurst’s Moral Philosophy; Exegesis of 
Young’s Night Thoughts ; Composition. Music, if required. 

Second Session.—Stewart’s Philosophy ; Ecclesiastical History ; Exegesis 
of Milton’s Paradise Lost ; Composition. Music, if required. Mineralogy and 
Geology will, if there be time, receive some attention in the senior year. 


The teachers are required to give familiar lectures, chiefly in the interroga- 
tory manner, on the studies which they teach. 

Apparatus and auxiliary books wil! be provided for the academy. The 
library, connected with the academy, will contain the works of such authors, 
and such periodical publications, as are most approved in female education. 

Lectures wili be given on femaie manners, and on those accomplishments 
and virtues which peculiarly adorn the female character. 

Those who shall have completed ‘his course, and sustained their examina- 
tions, will receive honorary sealed certificates. 

Tickets of admission, in this course, will be each year, thirty dollars for the 
first session, and ten dollars for the second session. Payable in advance. 

None will be admitted for less time than one year. At the end ofa year, 
any member of the school may, at the request of her parents or guardians, 
take a dismission ;—in which case wil! be given a letter of dismissal. - 

The duties of this school, if it is potronized, will generally be performed by 
four teachers. As the school is divided into four classes, and each teacher is 
required to devote her time and attention exclusively to one class, it is pre- 
sumed the superior advantages of this school must be evident to all. 


Secon Course. 

To occupy three years. First Session, 33 weeks; Second Session, 11 weeks. 

All young ladies who have completed the studies of the first course, and 
obtained sealed certificates, may be admitted into this school. Also, other 
ladies may be admitted who have already received sufficient education to ena- 
ble them to pursue the studies of this school with success. 

In this school will be taught, Latin and Greek, Mathematics, and the 
Modern Languages. 

Much of the instruction will be given in lectures ; and the students will be 
required to write translations from the different languages into English, and 
vice versa. 

Tickets of admission, the same as in the first course. 


Collateral School. 
One teacher. An assistant, if necessary. First Session, 33 weeks ; Second 


Session, 11 weeks. Students admitted for any length of time not less than 
one year. 
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Three distinct objects will be accomplished by this school. 


Ist. It will be a preparatory schocl for admission into the other schools. 

2d. It will afford an opportunity to those to pursue their studies profitably, 
who cannot hold their standing in the regular classes: i. e. to such as may 
have entered a class of the first course, but who, from the want of application 
to study, or some other cause, do not make sufficient progress to remain in 
the class. 

3. Those who do not wish to attend to either of the regular courses, can, in 
this school, attend to any branches of female education, which they may wish. 


Tickets of admission, thirty dollars per annum :—payable one half at the 
commencement of the first session, the other half at the commencement of the 
second session. The students may, without any additional charge, attend the 
lectures of the first course. 

Music will be scientifically taught at this academy, by an eminent teacher. 
The students of each of the schools can attend the music lessons, without 
hindrance to their other studies. Tuition, fifty dollars per annum, payable 
one half at the commencement of the first session, and the other half at the 
commencemnet of the second session. 


MOUNT HOPE LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION, 


[High expectations are very justly formed of this seminary ; both the gen- 
tlemen who have devoted themselves to the superintendence of it, having al- 
ready given every evidence of their competency to conduct such a school, so 
as not only to do ample justice to their pupils, but to aid the improvement of 
education by furnishing the best models of instruction in their respective de- 
partments. } 

This Institution, occupying a commanding and salubrious spot, two miles 
west from the City of Baltimore, will be opened for the reception of scholars 
on the first of November next, under the superintendence of Professor F. 
Haut, now of Washington College, and Mr. Danie. P. Bacon of the City 
of New York. 

Pupils will be admitted of any age between four and sixteen, and instructed 
by the Principals, and by the best qualified Assistants, in all the branches of 
useful knowledge, taught in the American Schools and Colleges. The lan- 
guages of France and Spain will be taught by natives of those countries. Par- 
ticular attention will be given to practical Arithmetic, Geometry, and En- 
gineering ; also, to Chemistry-—~as applied to Agriculture and the Arts—to 
Mineralogy, to aid them in the study of which, pupils will have access to a 
valuable cabinet of minerals, containing upwards of four thousand specimens ; 
to Botany, and to Experimental Philosophy. 

The Principals, or Assistants, will always be in company with their pupils, 
paternally to direct them, both in their studies and amusements, and to assist 
in the formation of a courteous, moral, and gentlemanly deportment. Gym- 
nastic exercises will be taken daily. 

Religious instruction, free from sectarianism, will be given within the In- 
stitution, not only on Sunday, but the exercises of every day will be com- 
menced and closed with reading the Scriptures and Prayer. 

There will be two vacations ; the first, from the last of July to the first ot 
September ; the second, the two weeks immediately succeeding the twenty- 
third of December. During the vacations, pupils may remain at the Institu- 
tion, under the supervision of their Instructers, free of expense. 

The charge for tuition, board, room, fuel and light, not including washing 
or stationary, will be $250 a year, payable semi-annually in advance. Each 
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scholar must furnish a cot, with its proper accompaniments, a chair and table. 
No student will be received for 2 shorter term than one year. In an Insti- 
tution, isolated as this will be, very little pocket money is needed—and that 
which is allowed must pass through the hands of the Principals, and be given 
to the pupils, at their discretion. Parents will be credited for money deposit- 
ed for this use, and charged for the sums delivered.— Circular. 


EDUCATION IN EUROPE, 


University of London.—The Lectures to the Medical Classes are to com- 
mence on the first of October; instruction in the other departments is to 
commence one month later. The Professorships are as follows :—Roman 
Language, Rev. John Williams, 4. M.—Greek Language, George Long, Esq. 
A. M.—English Language and Literature, Rev. Thomas Dale, A. M.— 
German Language and Literature, Ludwig Von Muhlenfels, LL. D.—Italian 
Language and Literature, An. Panizzi, LL. D.—Spanish Language and Litera- 
ture, Don A. Galiano—Hebrew, Hyman Hurwitz, Esq.—Hindoostanee, Rev. 
J. B. Gilchrist, LL. D.—Orienta! titerature, Frederick Rosen, P. D.—Mathe- 
matics, Augustus de Morgan, Esq. A. B.—Natural Philosophy and Astronomy, 
Rey. D. Lardner, LL. D. F. R. S.—-Chemistry, Ed. Turner, M. D. F. R.S. E.— 
Botany, John Lindley, F. R. S.--Political Economy, John R. Mac Culloch, 
Esq.—Jurisprudence, John Austin, Esq.—English Law, Andrew Amos, Esq.— 
Anatomy, Granville Sharp Pattisun, Esq.—Dissections and Demonstrations, 
James R. Bennett, Esq.—Physiology, Charles Bell, Esq. F. R. 8.—Compara- 
tive Anatomy and Zoology, Robert E. Grant, M. D.—Nature and Treatment 
of Diseases, John Conolly, M. D.---Midwifery, John D. Davis, M. D.—Materia 
Medica and Pharmacy, Anthony Todd Thompson, M. D. The following 
Professorships are still vacant :—Logic and Philosophy of the Human Mind ; 
Moral and Political Philosophy; History, Ancient and Modern; Surgery; 
Mineralogy ; French Language and Literature. 

The council point out a course of lectures and instruction which they think 
most advantageous for a complete general education, and it is expected those 
who enter as regular university students will generally follow it. It extends 
through four years. Students are at liberty, however, to attend’ on what 
professors they please, paying the fees of those departments only for which 
their names are entered. The srrangement of studies in the regular course 
is very similar to that generally adopted in American colleges. 

The professors give certificates of proficiency to those who attend their 
respective courses; and the university grants general certificates. All certi- 
cates are to be founded on the results of frequent and strict examinations. 

Religious instruction will be given to those who wish to attend on it, by 
three of the professors, who are Episcopal clergymen. A Course of Divinity 
Lectures will also be delivered in the Chapel, which is to be occupied by 
these gentlemen for divine service. 

The above is abstracted from a «ectailed statement, published by the council. 

Vermont Chronicle. 


University of Munich.—Amony the professors in the new university of 
Munich, those who enjoy most reputation are Schelling, Gérres, Ocken, 
Tiersch, Ast, Roeschlaub, and Ditlinger. Schelling is beyond dispute the 
first mau in point of literary abilities in Germany. He has exercised an ex- 
tensive and powerful influence over the arts and sciences in that country, as 
the founder of the phiiosophy of nature, a system which has grown out of the 
philosophy of Kant, and revived that of Plato and Spinoza. 

The philosophy of Schelling, however, does not consist in mere metaphysi- 
cal speculations, at variance with the cause of natural sciences; its author is 
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a consummate natural philosopher, a perfect chemist, and mathematician ; and 
to the study of those sciences he has given fresh impulse: and, although some, 

ng his ideas to the extreme, or misapplying them, have lost themselves 
in subtleties, the systems of chemical dynamics and of German mineralogy, 
which has been adopted by other nations, owe their origin to him, This 
illustrious man, invited to Munich, to be president of the New Academy of 
Sciences, has recommended, after fifteen years of silence, his lectures on the 
method of studying this system of philosophy. The concourse of his hearers— 
who consist of persons of all ages, among whom may be numbered professors 
themselves, and men already celebrated in the arts and sciences—is enormous ; 
the most spacious hail in the university is incapable of containing his audience : 
the doors, when they are thrown open, are blocked up by a crowd of listeners, 
extending into the vestibule. With his knowledge of the sciences, Schelling 
combines a force of reasoning and a style truly Platonic. 

GGrres, known as the author of the work entitled ‘ Deutschland und die 
Revolution,’ (Germany and the Revolution,) is the professor of history most 
in repute, and certainly occupies the place next to Schelling. The style of 
GGrres, however, is too oriental, and his doctrines are are too strongly tinged 
with that poetical catholicism, which so much obscures the German intellect, 
in cther respects also, too much addicted to mysticism. 

The name of Ocken, the editor of the Isis, the principal periodical in matters 
of natural history in Germany, is too well known to foreign naturalists to re- 
quire further notice ; the same may be said of Roeschlaub and Déllinger, the 
professors of medicine.— Walsh’s Gazette. f 

Education in Russia.—The University Library at St. Petersburgh contains 
at the present time about sixty thousand volumes, and the library at Moscow 
about thirty-four thousand volumes, which have been collected since the 
destruction of the city in 1812. The rich anatomical museum of Professor 
Lodor has recently been purchased for the University of Moscow for ten 
thousand roubles. An economical society, and a school for agriculture, have 
lately been established there by Prince Galitzin ; the latter has professors of 
chemistry, statistics, mineraiogy, geography, languages, and architecture, 
botany, gardening, planting, mechanics, book-keeping, and the veterinary art. 
The museum contains mineral specimens from the Brazils. The chemical 
laboratory at Moscow is, perhaps, the richest in all Europe. The botanical 
gardens at St. Petersburgh contain eighty thousand plants.— Walsh’s Gazette. 


Prussia.—In the Prussian states, according to the census of 1825, there 
were 12,256,725 inhabitants, of whom were 4,487,461 children under fourteen 
years of age; assuming that their education does not commence until the 
seventh year, about three-sevenths, that is, about 1,920,000 are ir want of it. 
Every three years, lists are published, showing the number of public schools, 
of the masters and mistresses employed, and of the children of both sexes 
instructed. At the end of 1825, there were 20,887 elementary schools for 
both sexes; 458 central schools for boys, 278 do. for girls, making a total of 
21,623 schools. In these schools are employed 22,261 masters and 704 mis- 
tresses; besides 2,024 assistants of both sexes._-Mass. Jour. 


Netherlands,—There are six universities in the provinces; at Leyden, 
Louvain, Luttich, Ghent, Utrecht, and Groningen. The only difference be- 
tween these and the Atheneums of Amsterdam, Francker, and Deventer, is 
the inability of the latter to confer the degree of Doctor. The Atheneums of 
the Southern Provinces embrace a more limited range of study. Among the 
learned societies, the first is the Royal Institute, established by Louis Bona- 
parte on the model of that of Paris, each section of which holds a public sitting 
once in two years, and distributes prizes. The next is the Royal Academy of 
Arts and Sciences at Brussels, founded by Count Cobentzel in 1767, suspend- 
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ed by the political occurrences of the times in 1794, and re-established by the 
present king in 1816. It is devoted to the mathematical sciences, the fine 
arts, and natural history. The society of the sciences at Haarlem, which, by 
presents of the members, possesses » good museum of Natural History, is the 
oldest institution in the provinces, and limits itself to the exact sciences. The 
Leyden Society for the Literature of the Netherlands was endowed in 1766, 
and is occupied with the national Jangueges eloquence, history, and poetry. 
The society founded at Amsterdam in 1787 for the public good, is divided into 
one hundred and seventy sections in the Netherlands and West Indies, and 
and has for its object the diffusion of sound religious and moral ideas, and use- 
ful knowledge among the poorer classes. It publishes smal] works for primary 
instruction, and sells them at the /owest rate; attends to the improvement of 
public education, erects savings banks, and is now occupied with the founda- 
tion of a School of Industry, chiefly intended for instruction in the arts and 
trades that require a knowledge of practical mathematics. Besides many oth- 
ers, not here noticed, there is a Jews’ Society of utility and civilization. 

Each province is divided into a certain number of district schools; with an 
inspector, who is responsible for the state of education in the district assigned 
tohim. He is the legal adviser of the teachers, and has a voice in their ap- 
pointment. No teacher can be employed without a certificate of ability from 
the provincial commission, and ali are obliged to pay every attention to pro- 
priety of conduct and cleanliness. There are two Normal schools for teach- 
ers, one at Haarlem, the other at Licre. Periodical meetings of the teachers, 
for the purpose of communicating their experience, are encouraged by gov- 
ernment.—Jb. 


Ionian Islands.—The subjoined notices of the Ionian Islands, found in an 
English publication, were originaliy derived from the correspondence of Mr. 
A. Kalvos, in the Asiatic Journal,---of Professor Bambas, the friend of the late 
Messrs. Fisk and Parsons,—and of Mrs. Kennedy, a benevolent English lady, 
whose remarks on female educaticn in Greece and the Ionian Islands were 
quoted in a former number. Mr. Kalvos says— 

The University of the Islands, situated in Corfu, was opened in the autumn 
of 1823. In that year it contained sixteen professors, most of whom were of 
the first order ; almost all of whom had studied, at the expense of lord Guild- 
ford, in the most celebrated Universities. The establishment when complete 
will cost the State about £5000 per annum. Before the opening of the Uni- 
versity, about £7500 was annna!ly sent out of the Islands, for the education, 
in Italy, of a sixtieth part of the youth. The government provides for the in- 
struction in theology of one hundred ecclesiastics. Lord Guildford, at his own 
expense, provided for the instruction of forty youths, destined to be judges, 
merchants, or cultivators. The li)rary contains thirty thousand volumes, A 
botanical garden is formed, and a school of design and sculpture has been opened. 

The state of the schools of mutwa! instruction is as follows :—The first figures 
after the name of each island denoting the number of its inhabitants, the se- 
cond that of its schools, and the third that of its scholars. 

Cefalonia, 49,857 2 157 Ithaca, 8,200 1 87 
Corfu, 48,737 3 239| Sante Maura, 17,425 1 75 
Paxos, 3,970 1 40| Cerigo, 8,140 8 772 


Zante, 40,063 13 ae se vane apne 
otal, 4 


That is, 176,392 inhabitants, 29 schools, and 1,733 scholars. 

The remarks which follow upon Cefalonia were made by Prof. Bambas, and 
those upon Zante, and Cerigo, by Mrs. Kennedy. 

Cefaloni ince my first arrival, I informed all my friends and acquaint- 
ance of the willingness and pleasure with which I would receive any of the 
poor ecclesiastics, who wished to learn the ancient Greek : to this moment, no 
one had evinced the least desire to avail himself of the offered opportunity. 
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The ss, which many of my scholars have made, has at length stimulat- 
ed their np fe and caused many to attend to instruction as a real good, to 
the possession of which they ought to give a portion of their vainly spent lives. 
The government has begun to take notice of the diligence of some of the eccle- 
siastics. 

Zante—is, next to Corfu, the island of greatest importance. The town is 
crowded to excess, yet it does not afford the least means of instruction to fe- 
males; and a doubt has been expressed to me, whether the girls would be al- 
lowed to attend the school, if one were established; but as the Zantiotes are 
very jéalous of their own dignity, they will blush when they find schools es- 
tablished in the other islands, while the women of Zante are permitted to re- 
main in the most profound ignorance. The establishment of the college will 
undoubtedly produce a change in the desires and sentiments even of the 
Zantiotes. 

Cerigo—Notwithstanding his very circumscribed means and the prejudices 
of individuals, captain M’Phail, the resident, has built seven capital schools ; 
ail of which are in activity, and contain nearly one thousand pupils. The 
order observed in these schools is scarcely exceeded in England ; the progress 
is almost incredible: above all the female school of one hundred and thirteen 
pupils is admirably well managed. A great portion of the scholars, of both 
sexes, are refugees from all parts of Greece ; so that the benefits of the system 
will extend to the whole of the Levant.—2fissionary Herald. 


NOTICE. 


History of Vermont, from its first settlement to the present 
time, with a Geographical Account of the country and a View 
of its Original Inhabitants. For the use of Schools. By F.S. 


Eastman. Brattleborough. Holbrook and Fessenden. 1828. 
18mo. pp. 110. 


This work exhibits a perspicuous outline of the history of Vermont, and, 
being designed for the use of schools, appears to be happily adapted to its 
purpose. It selects the prominent and interesting events in such a manner as 
to excite the curiosity of the learner, and to induce him, at the proper period, 
to pursue this department of his historical reading to a greater extent. 

The most advantageous use of this volume will be to employ it as a first 
book in history, to be followed by Goodrich’s work on the history of the United 
States,—which we mention as on several accounts preferable, particularly in 
the schools of New England. Worcester’s Elements, in addition to the pre- 
ceding volumes, will, for commen purposes, furnish a respectable knowledge 
of this branch of education. In higher seminaries something more than this 
will no doubt be expected. But in whatever school history is taught in an 
intelligible and interesting manner, it must begin with such a volume as this— 
corresponding, of course, to the local situation of the learners. 

This volume seems to be arranged in a clear, distinct, and intelligible man- 
ner, which cannot fail to render it easy and agreeable to the young. We 
hope it will be introduced extensively in the younger classes of the Vermont 
schools, 


* * Review of Mr. Willard’s History of the United States, and Notices, will 
appear in our next number. 





COMMON EDUCATION. 


POPULAR IMPROVEMENT. 


Benefits derived from Philosophical Societies. 


[From an Address, delivered before the Pittsburgh Philosophical Society, by 
Robert Bruce, M. D. President of the Society, July 3, 1828.] 


Bur it is not science alone to which philosophical societies 
have turned their successful attention, the arts have been also 
taken under their care. They have ventured to suggest the 
means of improving the soils of the earth, and to put into the 
hand of the husbandman the best constructed implements for 
success in his work. They have constructed machinery for 
the threshing of his grain, the carding of his wool and cotton, 
and the spinning and weaving, the dyeing and dressing of them. 
They have led the architect to elegance of design, by the rules 
of taste which they have investigated, and by the specimens of 
ancient buildings which, as perfect models, they have brought 
to his view. They have taught the manufacturer the principle 
of power which he is to use, the best means of its application, 
the diameter and pitch of each wheel, which, in the whole com- 
plication of machinery, he is io employ, and the adjustment 
throughout the most extensive manufactory, of each part, so as 
to make the most harmovious whole. They have afforded the 
best models to the ship-builder ; instructed him in the best trim 
of the sails, and made him acquainted with finding a ship’s place 
on the globe, by the unerring method of celestial observations. 
In a word, while they have cultivated a science in music, which 
is truly ennobling, they have perfected, both by chemical process 
and mechanical structure, every instrumer: which is useful to 
the eye, which can measure time, or which can adjust weight ; 
which can estimate the degree of heat or moisture which is in 
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the atmosphere ; which can ascertain the velocity of the wind, 
or the temperature of the different latitudes of the ocean ; and 
and which can show the movements of our earth, and all her 
sister planets in their elliptical orbits around the sun. They 
have improved machinery to be elegant and harmonious, they 
have connected it with principles of power which are equally 
energetic and under the laws of control ; and they have set it, 
under the ingenuity of their designs, to ease the toils and relieve 
the labour of the human fumily, But it is impossible to particu- 
larize the scientific improvements in the arts. When Columbus 
found out America it was an almost universal wilderness ; but 
now it is covered with plantations which grow the produce of 
every clime ; and this is an emblem of the successful labours of 
the men of science, in the improvement of the arts. The whole 
face of society is changed, and the wilderness has become a 
fruitful field. 

But the life of man is extremely short ; and no parent has the 
power of conveying, by an arbitrary will, the inheritance of his 
knowledge to his children, The rising generation have always 
to learn all which the philosophers of former ages have investi- 
gated and ascertained. 

Our society has been formed to aid us, and others who may 
see fit to join it; as, in a great measure, we are all too little 
acquainted with the philosophical attainments, which, in the 
different branches of science, the world possesses ; and, as we 
ought not, for our own sake, and the sake of others, to remain 
contentedly so, in our happy country and flourishing city. 

The situation, relations, and prospects of Pittsburgh, have 
claims upon its citizens equal to most cities in the world. Its 
prospects are excelled by few. The canals and railroads which 
connect it with all the flourishing cities towards the east, and 
with the commerce of Europe, which though immediately ter- 
minating in these cities, must receive its most extended and 
permanent support from the vast regions toward the west, and 
the Ohio, which connects Pittsburgh with all these fertile western 
regions, say that our city has prospects solid as are her inex- 
haustible mines for the support of her manufactories, and per- 
manent as are the streams which flow by her. But is Pittsburgh 
to become one of the first cities in commerce and manufactures 
in the world, and her population to remain ignorant of that 
science which is no less ennobling to the human mind, than it 
is the solid basis of the prosperity of any place, in the present 
highly improved state of society and of the arts? No; we must 
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recollect, that it is by unwearied industry and perseverance that 
we can, in any degree, become acquainted with the various 
branches of the sciences and the arts as they now exist ; and 
while our society is formed for our own mutual improvement, it 
is not more as insulated individuals who might covet the sweets 
of knowledge, nor as general philosophers, who might enlighten 
the world around them, that we are to exert ourselves, than it is 
as inhabitants of Pittsburgh—a place to which great wealth 
must flow, and where almost every art, which requires science 
to provide its materials, and to preside over their operation, will 
flourish. Agriculture has’a claim on our assistance to improve 
our surrounding country, that the growth of our city may be 
in no degree impeded by tbe difficulty of procuring subsistence ; 
our manufactures, while they may greatly flourish under the 
practical experience of our industrious citizens, yet, if possible, 
should be examined and improved under the eye of science ; 
and our navigation should be aided by every suggestion respect- 
ing economy, safety, and facility. We should examine our 
surrounding botany, and our mineralogy, and we should extend, 
by correspondence, our inquiries respecting these subjects, to 
the borders of our great lakes, and to the regions of the Missis- 
sippi and Missouri. Our society having commenced, should 
provide itself with an apparatus, as full and as perfect, as it can ; 
and while it may keep in view the contributing a little, perhaps, 
to the general current of improvement which has now such a 
full stream and a rapid flow, our main object, for a long time, 
must be to enter ourselves as scholars, to be taught what is 
already known ; and to commence the operations of a society, 
which the place, where Providence has assigned us our lot, has 
aright to call her citizens, however little practised in philo- 
sophical pursuits and investigations they may be, to attempt to 
commence and steadfastly to prosecute. 

In conclusion, permit me to remark, that the benediction 
which will arise, on the whole, as an unction to our under- 
standings, from the eminent attainments we are about to con- 
template in natural science, will be, that, while all tend to 
illustrate the perfection of infinite wisdom and power, they will 
change the aspect of philosophy into a view the very opposite 
of that of the ancient heathens respecting matter. Those of 
them who considered the soul as an immaterial substance, com- 
plained of matter as the dregs of existence, and an incumbrance 
on their being ; but we are led to see infinite space peopled 
with it, and our earth, which they supposed to comprehend the 
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most of it, is diminished into an almost imperceptible speck in 
the creation, and yet all teems with the elements of exalted 
science. What, then, we are led to ask, must be the character 
of our existence, if we are to enjoy immortality ? There must 
be a congeniality in the nature of our being to the home of 
these heavens into which we are about to enter. Yes, our souls 
will be connected with material organs, that we may be enabled 
to examine and admire the infinite wisdom and knowledge 
which the boundless material universe will for ever present to 
our examination, and to feed and maintain, in part, at least, our 
adoration of the Author of all spiritual and material being. 


AMERICAN LYCEUM. 


[We shall continue to present occasionally such intelligence 
as we can procure concerning this interesting and popular in- 
stitution. It seems to be rapidly extending over the New-Eng- 
land States ; and we hope to hear of its introduction in New- 
York and other parts of the country, and especially wherever 
common schools are established ; as it seems likely to be of 
great service to the cause of popular improvement in this way. 

It will prove immediately useful to the community by its in- 
fluence on the progress of the arts and sciences connected with 
the business and the enjoyments of life. But, as a school for 
teachers, affording them valuable information at a very moder- 
ate expense, it seems peculiarly adapted to the circumstances 
of most young men, in country places particularly. Few of 
the individuals who teach a district school can command the 
means of a complete course of education ; but all may sustain 
their share of the expenses of a Lyceum, on the plan proposed. 

While offering the following articles to our readers, we would 
take the opportunity to suggest that the Lyceum might be ren- 
dered still more useful, were there formed in each of our larger 
seaports an association of individuals who are capable and de- 
sirous of promoting the diffusion of useful science, and who 
would take the requisite measures for making suggestions, and 
communicating intelligence, which might be deemed conducive 
to the objects of the Lyceum. Peculiar facilities for the pur- 
poses of useful science, are enjoyed in most cities and large 
towns ; and the transmission of these, as far as practicable, 
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would be an aid of great value in situations comparatively re- 
mote from such advantages. But this subject is one on which 
we cannot enter at present to the extent which its importance 
demands. We must defer farther observations on this head 
till the publication of our next number, when they may be pre- 
sented in a separate form. | 


American Lyceum.—The branches of this institution, already in 
operation, have varied in their subjects of attention, the manner 
of conducting them, and their consequent success. Some have 
confined their attention almost exclusively to the sciences. To 
give each science a portion of attention, the Society is divided 
into several classes, viz. a class of mechanics, one of chemists, 
another of astronomers, one of geologists, &c. Each class 
chooses a foreman, and occupies the floor and attention of the 
society, according to agreement among the whole. When me- 
chanics is the subject before the meeting, the foreman calls up- 
on one of his class to illustrate the lever, another the screw, the 
wheel and axis, pully, &c.; making an application of each to 
the practical pursuits of life. A similar course is pursued by 
the class of chemists, geologists, astronomers and others. Upon 
this plan, it is not uncommon for six or eight, or perhaps ten or 
a dozen, to take a part in the exercises of an evening. Under 
proper regulations any member present is allowed to question 
the persons making the illustrations, and te dispute any point he 
conceives to be erroneous. This sometimes leads to a full dis- 
cussion of certain points, which never fails to fix them perma- 
nently in the minds of all present, and frequently introduces 
them as topics of general conversation, and among those who 
are not members of the Society. 

In other Lyceums the instruction is communicated more in 
the form of lectures, or dissertations, where the whole work of 
an evening devolves upon one or two persons, each one being 
left to choose a subject, to suit his taste, acquirements and 
judgment. The subjects however are generally intended to be 
of a practical character, and treated in a plain, familiar way, 
fitted to the comprehension of all the members. Upon this plan 
lectures have been given upon Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, 
Astronomy, Geology, Railways, Canals, powers and debilities 
of the stomach, the structure, diseases and management of teeth, 
the structure and movement of clocks and watches, fruit-trees, 
fruit, fuel and various other subjects of agriculture and domestic 
economy. 
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Besides subjects of a scientific and definite character, some 
societies have occasionally, and others generally, introduced 
those of a more general or miscellaneous nature ; involving 
principles of expediency, rather than science ; and relating to 
government, law, political and domestic economy, agriculture, 
education, morals, &c. These are conducted in the form of 
common debates. 

In some instances, exercises particularly designed for young 
and inexperienced minds, such as reading, declamation, compo- 
sition, particularly letter writing, also grammar and geography 
have been introduced. 

The plan of the General Society admits and supposes that 
each town, county and state Lyceum, will manage its concerns 
on most points, in a manner perfectly independent of all the 
rest, and fitted to the views, pursuits, acquirements, taste, ages 
and wants, of those coming within their sphere. 

It will be seen at once, that upon whatever plan the exercises 
of a Lyceum are conducted, it answers the great and important 
purpose of introducing into family and social circles, proper and 
useful topics of conversation, and converts amusements and daily 
intercourse into great and powerful vehicles for diffusing know- 
ledge, and for enlightening, purifying and elevating human so- 
ciety. 

From experiments already made by Lyceums, two results 
somewhat unexpected have been observed. First, that the na- 
tural diffidence and backwardness which the members sometimes 
have in attempting illustrations, very soon wholly disappear ; 
and they enter upon them as readily and cheerfully as they do 
upon any exercise in their ordinary pursuits ; and, second, that 
the principles and subjects of discussion at their meetings, be- 
come in a short time, certainly and thoroughly, though insensi- 
bly, understood by most who attend them.— Bost. Pat. 

This institution proposes a system of mutual instruction, fit- 
ted to the towns and villages in New-England, and other parts 
of the country. The instruction is to be conducted at weekly 
or occasional meetings for reading, conversation, discussions, 
dissertations, illustrating the sciences, or other subjects of use- 
ful knowledge, or popular, practical education. 

To aid these-exercises, it is proposed to have each branch or 
town Lyceum, supplied with books, simple articles of apparatus 
for illustrating the sciences, and their application to the business 
of the farmer, mechanic, and civil engineer ; also, specimens of 
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Natural History, viz. Geology, Mineralogy, and if desired, in 
Botany and Zoology. 

This collection is to be made with reference to the various 
classes of society in a town, and deposited in some central place, 
where persons from all sections of the town, and of various pur- 
suits and ages, can meet, according to arrangements made to 
accommodate the whole. 

At one time, school teachers can meet, and discuss or illus- 
trate subjects relating to their profession, and consequently for 
the benefit, not of themselves, but of their schools, and through 
them, for the benefit of the community and the world. 

At the same or another time, misses and lads, young ladies 
and gentlemen, who frequently waste their time in school with 
little children, or have passed the age for common school in- 
struction, may meet, and receive in a weekly or semi-weekly 
course of exercises among themselves, or under the assistance 
of a regular teacher, a clergyman, a lawyer, a physician, a 
farmer, a mechanic, a merchant, any gentleman or lady compe- 
tent and disposed to teach, instruction fitted to their age, pur- 
suits, and wants. 

At the same place and with the same opportunities, farmers 
can meet, to bring together their own views and experience, and 
compare them with those related by authors upon the subject of 
consideration, it having been adopted at a previous meeting. 
By the aid of apparatus and tests, the correctness of views or 
principles, may, perhaps, be tried by actual experiment. 

Mechanics can also make use of the same place, library, ap- 
paratus and specimens, to illustrate subjects, and prove or test 
principles, which they daily use, aad a knowledge of which 
would increase both their satisfaction and success in their use- 
ful pursuits. 

Societies of females, for literary or benevolent purposes, might 
improve the same opportunities, to give interest to their meet- 
ings, and greater efficiency and usefulness, to their exercises, 

Besides exercises fitted to the pursuits or the wants of par- 
ticular classes ‘of society, others of a more general or popular 
character may be introduced, such as popular lectures on the 
sciences, or any other subject of useful kncwledge and common 
interest ; and these, either by a citizen or citizens, or by some 
one employed from abroad for the purpose. 

To strengthen and facilitate the operations of the several 
branch Lyceums, all in a county are to be united by a Board of 
Delegates, who are to meet semi-annually, to adopt regulations, 
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and forward measures for the general and mutual benefit of the 
whole. A County Lyceum is intended also to adopt measures 
for the benefit of schools in their district—to collect facts re- 
specting their state and their wants, suggest improvements, and 
perhaps act as a Board of examiners of school teachers in the 
county, and of course to take the place of town committees for 
that object. 

Each County Lyceum in a State is to appoint one or more 
representatives, to meet perhaps, during the session of their 
Legislature, to organize and adopt measures, to advance the in- 
terests of education. A State Lyceum may act as a Board of 
Education ; and by appointing committees for specific object, 
viz. one to examine and recommend school books ; another to 
determine upon the most essential branches in a system of popu- 
lar education ; the proportionate time and attention proper to 
devote to each ; the order in which they should be introduced, 
and the most efficient methods of inculcating them. 

Not only the various subjects of instruction, but the different 
faculties of the mind, viz. judgment, memory, temper and imagi- 
nation, might justly come under the consideration of this or 
another committee. The subject of such a committee would 
be to give both efficiency and symmetry to education. 

From several State Lyceums a General Union might be form- 
ed, to be called the American Lyceum, and to perform the du- 
ties of an American Board of Education, in the most extensive 
sense of the word. 

Under the patronage of the American Lyceum may be pub- 
lished, a Journal, or the Journal of Education ; small, familiar 
and practical treatises on the sciences, scientific, biographical, 
or historical tracts, &c. for the benefit of the various town Ly- 
ceums, schvols, workshops, taverns, steam boats, and private 
families. 

More than fifty societies upon this plan are already formed, 
and from the greater or less success which has uniformly at- 
tende\ their operations, and from the great increase of strength 
and efficiency, which an extensive and General Union of the 
plan could not fail to give to individual efforts, it is most earnest- 
ly hoped, that everystown and village in New-England, at least, 
will take the subject into early and serious consideration, to de- 
termine whether they cannot, during the months of autumn 
and winter, participate in spirit, and engage in the exercises, 
that they may enjoy the benefits of an institution designed for 
the diffusion of knowledge and the benefit of the world.—Bost. 
Advertiser. 
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Progress of the Lyceum. The fifty or sixty branches of the 
American Lyceum already established, contemplate a National 
Institution for the diffusion of knowledge, and the introduction 
of a uniform and improved system of popular education, It is 
hoped that, early in the autumn season, every town and village 
in New England at least, will take its objects into consideration, 
in regard, both to the instruction it promises to those who 
associate, and the general diffusion of useful and practical 
knowledge through the community. 

If farmers generally, throughout the country, should enter into 
the arrangement, and under it, hold weekly meetings, through the 
winter, to discuss subjects relating to their business, it could not 
fail to reward them abundantly with rich and useful instruction, 
and the most elevated and refined social enjoyment. 

Perhaps, however, there is no class of the community, to 
whom the aid it offers is so important, as school teachers. 
Weekly meetings of teachers, where they could have books, 
apparatus, and other means of instructing each other, would im- 
mediately throw their benign and powerful influence into schools, 
and through them, into the whole mass of society. 

Am, Trav. 


DISCIPLINE, ON THE MONITORIAL PLAN. 
[From the View of Livingston County High School.) 


It has been our endeavour to inculcate the desire of useful- 
ness, regard to character, and the love of learning, as induce- 
ments to industrious study. We give our decided preference 
to such motives as these, above any artificial stimulants that 
have ever been devised. The rank of each member of our school 
depends upon his exemplary conduct, and excellent scholarship. 
To facilitate the attainment of this object, and to make the 
effects of regularity and industry the more apparent, the follow- 
ing plan has been adopted :—The teachers and monitors are 
selected with reference to their standing. The duty of the 
teachers is to hear the recitations of certain classes assigned to 
them, and mark against each name, on a slate prepared for the 
purpose, a credit, or several credits, a check or several checks, 
according to the character of the recitation. The duty of the 
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monitors, who sit at the head of the seats, each of them having 
a list of those occupying the row of desks immediately before 
him, is, to copy off, at the expiration of each hour, the accounts 
made out by the feachers. At the end of each half day, these 
bills are read aloud, together with the marks for misdemeanours, 
irregularities, and tardiness ; and excuses may be offered by the 
delinquents. Whenever these are deemed valid, the mark is 
erased. Each monitor has a right to set down any one on his 
list, fur disorderly conduct ; but this is more particularly the 
province of two monitors of order, who are constantly at the 
desk, and overlook the whole school. At the expiration of the 
week, the accounts are balanced, and the amount of credits, 
checks, merits, forfeits,* misdemeanours, &c. is again read aloud, 
and every scholar is at liberty to correct errors. The bills thus 
adjusted, are transferred into a large book, containing a cata- 
logue of all the members of the school ; against whose names the 
weekly accounts are recorded. Thus the progress and charac- 
ter of each individual, are subjects of record in the annals of 
the school : a method, in our opinion, well calculated to awaken 
a sentiment of self-respect, a desire of improvement, and an 
honorable ambition to excel. Besides which, it is our intention 
to have an exhibition at the expiration of each term, the per- 
formances of which, will be assigned in strict reference to regu- 
larity of conduct, regularity of attendance, and standing in 
scholarship. Such motives to exertion have not been found 
inefficient thus far, and it is believed the result will fully justify 
the reasoning on which they are founded. 


* Two credits equal 1 merit; ten checks 1 forfeit. Other punishments are 
used, such as probation, or suspension from intercourse with the school. 
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APPRENTICES’ LIBRARY IN THE CITY OF WASHINGTON. 


AT a meeting of the citizens, held at the City Hall, in the City of Washing- 
ton, on Thursday evening, the 24th instant, for the purpose of organizing a 
Library Association for the use and benefit of Apprentices—the Rev. Reuben 
Post was called to the chair, and J. Elkins appo.nted secretary. 

The committee appointed for that purpose at a previous meeting, submitted 
the following Constitution for the government of the Association, which was 
unanimously adopted. 

Constitution of the Apprentices’ Library Association. 

Art. 1 This Association shall be denominated the Apprentices’ Library 
Association of Washington City. 

Art. 2. The officers of the Association shail be a Board of Directors, con- 
sisting of five persons, to be chosen after the present year on the first Monday 
of May, annually, by ballot, who shall appoint their president, a treasurer, and 
librarian, and have the general control and direction of the library. 

Art. 3. The president must be one of the directors elect, shall preside in all 
meetings of the board, and sign orders of the treasurer. 

The treasurer shall collect and safely keep all money, accounts, and bonds, 
belonging to the association, pay all orders of the board, and render, annually, 
an exact account of all the receipts, expenditures, and funds of the association. 

The librarian shall have charge of the books belonging to the library, 
arrange and preserve them in good order, keep a catalogue of the same, deliver 
and receive books at such times as the board may appoint, keep a record of 
every book taken from the library, the name of the perron taking it, at the 
times of taking and returning the same, together with all fines and forfeitures 
arising from default. He shall also act as secretary to the board of directors. 

Art. 4. Any person who shall pay to the treasurer three dollars or upwards, 
on subscribing this constitution, or who shall contribute to the library books, 
approved and estimated by the directors, to the value of ten dollars or up- 
wards, shal] be a member of this association : and, in addition to his voting in 
elections, and eligibility to office in this association, he shall have the privilege 
of using the books of the library, on the same terms as the apprentices them- 
selves. 

5. Any apprentice, and any member of this association, who shall pay to 
the treasurer the sum of twenty-five cents per quarter, shall be allowed to 
‘ake from the library one folio or quarto volume, two octavos, or under, and 
keep the folio, six weeks; the quarto, four weeks; the octavo, three weeks ; 
and the duodecimo, two weeks, with the privilege of renewal: and shall be 

ubject to a fine of six and a quarter cents on each book, for every library day 
it is detained beyond the limited time. 

Art. 6. If any person shall lose or damage a book, he shall make the same 
good to the librarian; and if the book lost be one of a set, he shall pay, at the 
discretion of the board, the value of the entire set, and be permitted to take 
the old set as his own. 

Art. 7. This constitution may be amended at any annual meeting of the 
association, by a majority of the members present; and the board of directors 
may, at any time, adopt such rules and regulations, for attaining the object of 
the association, as they shall think best ; provided they do not contravene any 
part of this constitution. 

The meeting proceeded to the election of directors for the present year, 
and the following gentlemen were chosen, namely :—Hon. William Cranch, 
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Joseph Gales, jr. Esq., Rev. Reuben Post, Andrew Way, jr. Esq., Jeremiah 
Elkius, Esq. 

Kesolved, That the directors elect be requested to meet on Monday evening 
next, at five o’clock. . 

Resolved, That the several ward committees be requested to make such 
collections as may be in their power, for the aid of the association, as soon as 
practicable, and make a return thereof to the board of directors. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting, embracing the constitution 
of the association, be signed by the chairman and secretary, and published in 
the several papers of this city. 
Revsen Post, Chairman, 


J. Exxrns, Secretary. 
National Journal, April 29. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, 


At our annual meeting, last spring, the following sums were appropriated to 
the purposes of public instruction, namely ;— 


For common schools 2,500 
For finishing high school agra 750 
Towards salary of master for high school 500 


$3,750 
Add annual proceeds of school fund, divided among 
the district achools .. 2... eee cc were 500 


Gives the generous total of 


Of this sum, 3,500 dollars are paid out to schoolmasters and schoolmistresses. 
Journal. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS. 


The number of these is increasing in all parts of the country, and among 
various denominations. In addition to those memtioned in former numbers, 
we have lately received copies of the Sabbath School Treasury, No. 1.— 
a periodical published by the Massachusetts Sabbath School Union—of the 
Christian Teacher’s Manual, also a monthly periodical, and published in Boston, 
but supported by private individuals—and of the Genesee Sabbath School 
Herald, published in Rochester, N. Y. 


MECHANICS’ INSTITUTIONS. 


At the close of 1823, the first Mechanics’ Institution was established in 
England: there are now more than one hundred similar ones in Great Britain 
and Ireland. In France they are established in ninety-four towns, and recently 
they have been introduced into Germany, and an effort has been made to 
originate one in Madrid, and others in Hayti.—.Mass. Jour. 
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EDUCATION IN EUROPE. 


Highlands of Scotland—We make the following extracts from a letter, 
written by the Edinburgh Association of Theological Students, to the Princeton . 
Society of Inquiry on Missions. It was dated August 4, 1827, and lately 
published in the Philadelphian.— Bost. Record. 

The cause of education continues to flourish in Scotland ; and schools con- 
tinue to increase in many districts of the country. Since we last addressed 
you, forty new schools have been erected in the Highlands. These are 
placed under the direction of the General Assembly; and are supported by con- 

regational collections, and subscriptions, which are raised under its patronage. 

he committee, who have the more immediate management of them, have 
selected no fewer than eighty-six other stations, to which they have agreed to 
appoint teachers, as soon as the requisite accommodations can be provided for 
them. We view these facts with great pleasure: and, from the respectability 
of the attainments of the teachers who have been provided for them, the ex- 
cellent control under which they are placed, and the suitable books which will 
be used, we anticipate great good to our northern countrymen. The venerable 
society for propagating christian knowledge continues to diffuse the blessings, 
which it has been so long engaged in communicating to the destitute parts of 
our land. It employs ten missionaries and eighteen catechists. Its schools are 
attended by upwards of fifteen thousand children. The Gaelic School Society 
pursues its useful labours with its accustomed zeal. Its circulating schools 
were, during the past year, attended by four thousand five hundred and forty- 
six scholars; whose progress has been reported to be generally satisfactory. 
It has distributed, since its commencement, about one hundred and twenty-six 
thousand three hundred publications, including copies of the scriptures, scrip- 
ture extracts, and psalm books. The committee state that they are anxious 
to raise the scale of spiritual attainment requisite in those persons whom they 
employ as teachers; and that they have agreed to allow them a higher salary 
than that which they have hitherto received. Respecting the Inverness 
Education Society, our late information is very limited. From the last account 
of its operations which we have seen, it appeared to be engaged in communi- 
cating the blessings of a religious instruction to three thousand poor High- 
landers. We are sorry to state, however, that it does not meet with that 
support which, from its economy, and the local knowledge possessed by its 
directors, it is entitled to receive. Last summer it published a very able 
statistical pamphlet, which casts great light upon the religious state of the 
north of Scotland. Of the Glasgow Society for the support of Gaelic schools 
we have received no intelligence since last year. Sabbath School instruc- 
tion meets with efficient support in Scotland. In connexion with our Sabbath 
School Union, there are at present one thousand five hundred and seventy-two 
schools attended by seventy-eight thousand three hundred and ninety-one 
children, and it is worthy of notice that there are many other schools in differ- 
ent parts of the country, between which and this society no relation exists. 
Religious instruction is the object of our Sabbath Schools. 

Libraries. The population of Scotland has long been noted as a reading 
population, and we are happy to state that circulating, subscription, and congre- 
gational libraries are greatly on the increase. In the county of Mid-Lothian 
a society for supporting circulating libraries is supported with vigour ; and a 
society has been lately formed in Edinburgh for extending the same means of 
improvement to this city and the neighbouring parishes. The committee of 
the General Assembly for increasing the means of education and religious 
instruction in Scotland, propose to attach useful libraries to their schools, 
which will be regulated on the circulating system. This system, which was 
invented by a pious merchant in Haddington, we take the liberty of bringing 
under your particular notice. You, will find it developed in several publica- 
tions which have been handed to us with the view of being sent to you. 
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Zreland.—From an able and interesting paper published in the Scotsman, 
we learn that the progress which education has made in Ireland, within the 
last sixteen years is perfectly astonishing. From the returns made by the 
clergy in 1808, the nuinber of scholars attending all the schools, was estimated 
at 200,000. It was found to be 395,813 when the general census was taken in 
1821; and in 1824 it had risen to 560,549, according to the returns made by 
the established clergy, and to 565,964, according to those made by the Catho- 
lic priests. The amount of education, has Gas been almost tripled in sixteen 
years. If we estimate the population of Ireland, in 1824, at 7,500,000, the 
children at school will amount to nearly 1-13th part of the inhabitants —J/Vew 


York paper. 


Holland.—There are few countries in which greater exertions appear to be 
made for the general diffusion of knowledge, than in the kingdom of the 
Netherlands, under the present government. By a report of the minister of 
public instruction, it appears that, in the 3718 communes into which the king- 
dom is divided, there exist 3889 public schools, with 383,970 scholars. The 
number of scholars in private schools is stated at 173,741, and the number of 
persons receiving no instruction at 241,292. 


Brunswick.—Among numerous ameliorations introduced into the Duchy of 
Brunswick, that of schools is wrthy of observation. The government has re- 
cently granted to the schools a building, and the sum of 20,000 thalers. The 
primary schools are to be enlarged, the scientific schools are to be divided into 
ten classes; and a special school, which has been opened under the most favora- 
ble auspices, is to be kept up at the public expense.— Vermt. Chron. 


Sweden.—The king of Sweden has given orders to establish Schools of 
Navigation in the ports of Stockholm, Gifle, Calmar, Malmoe and Gothenburg, 
where instructions are to be given in the theory and practice of all branches 
necessary to form good captains of merchantmen. After the beginning of the 
next year, no captain of a merchantman will be able to obtain the rights of a 
citizen ae pig w examined in the art of navigation, and recommended 
by the head of one of the marine schools,—.dm. Trav. 


EDUCATION IN HINDOSTAN,. 


The education of native youth, of both sexes, appears to engross much at- 
tention. Extracts are published in the newspapers from English essays, writ- 
ten by the Hindoo students of the Anglo Indian College, in which the juvenile 
authors bring their acquirements in European learning to bear upon questions 
of moral, literary, political, and social importance, in a very ingenious and re- 
markable manner. 

Great benefits are expected to result from this diffusion of the literature of 
the West.—‘ One of the first effects,’ says the editor of the India Gazette, ¢ will 
be the eradication from the minds of the native youth, of much of the super- 
stitution which constantly left their fathers in “a false position” in the social 
compact. The film will fall from their mental orbs, and they will view mat- 
ters with very different sentiments from those now too prevalent.’ 

Will they continue in the strict sense of the term, Gentoos? Will the child 
of the lowest caste continue—after becoming intimate with the history, the lit- 
erature and institutions of the West—to consider with perfect content, com- 
placency, and conviction, a system that holds up the degradation of his tribe to 
the end of the world as just and necessary? Will he not—as affects his con- 
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science at least—long to throw off the bonds of this, to him and his race, op- 
pressive law? Is it likely that one of the youths educated at the Anglo Indian 
College—one, in short, of those young men, whose recitations, or essays have 
been recently publicly displayed—is it likely that such a person would con- 
sider it a proper act, religiously or morally, to be instrumental to the sacrifice 
of a sister, mother, or daughter—or to be thie first to light the pile that was to 
consign her to a shocking death. 

It is no less satisfactory to find that the blessings of knowledge are becoming 
more appreciated, and likely to spread among the native female population in 

different parts of the country. It appears hy a report erie y | published by 

the Missionaries of Serampore, that upwards of two hundred female children 

are in attendance at the schools established in and near that station and Ishera. 

The Mofussul Schools, too, appear to be going on very satisfactorily. The 

number attending the Beerbhoom Schools is upwards of forty. At Dacca 

- there are about one hundred and forty female scholars. The Chittagong 

schools are attended by seventy seven. There is also a school at Jessore, 

Akyab, Allahabad, and Benares; and the total number in attendance at the 

Serampore and other schools amounts to no less than five hundred and fifty— 

and there is every probability of their increasing as the fame of these schools 

becomes spread. Indeed, the cause of education appears to be getting every 

day more and more popular among the people. In one part of the report it is 

observed—‘ In most of the schools the parents attended, and testified their joy 

at the proficiency made by their children. All suspicion and prejudice seem- 
ed to have vanished away.’ 

One of the missionaries states that several respectable ‘ Moosoolmans’ have 
lately called upon him and offered to take charge of schools. ‘ Every girl,’ 
he adds, ‘ that leaves the schools, spreads the fame of them, and the knowledge 
of our exertions inspires the people with a desire that their villages might profit 
by them.’—Salem Gaz. 
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The Seminary is doing as well as could be expected. The students make 
good progress in mathematics, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, &c., and have 
made some attainments in geography and astronomy. The first class are to 
leave next September. The number now in the Seminary is 67. In the Pre- 
paratory School there are 100, and in the Female Central School, 27. Our 
Common Schools are 93 in number, containing 3,311 boys and 982 girls. The 
expense of all these [Common Schools} the last year was about $2,500; and 
of our Boarding Establishments, more than $3000, aside from buildings, &c. 
But the good done is abundantly proportioned to the expense. 

Comparing the statement with the last accounts contained in the Missi 
Herald, dated four months previous, it appears that during this interval, six 
new SchooJs had been formed, and that 568 pupils had been added to the Com- 
mon Schools, besides several to the Seminary and Preparatory School. The 
whole number now under instruction, is 4,487.—.V. ¥. Obs. 
















EDUCATION IN COLOMBIA. 






The government of Colombia which has never for an instant lost sight of the 
national glory, and which is well aware that all glory, however brilliant, dis- 
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appears under the shadows of ignorance and barbarism—has exerted itself from 
the beginning, and even in the midst of the tumult of arms, to diffuse the light 
of knowledge throughout the whole extent of the teritory of the Republic. 
Evidence of this, are the goodly number of schools for mutual instruction, the 
colleges and other seminaries of education founded by its munificence ; its de- 
crees, also, whereby it has bestowed a thousand facilities, and extended a pa- 
rental protection to studious youth ;—and finally, the provisional plan for in- 
struction, submitted on the 3d October, 1826, formed in pursuance of the law 
and of the decree of Congress of the 10th March, of the same year, conferring 
the requisite authority. 

It should not be matter of wonder, that these efforts of the government, 
praiseworthy as they are, have encountered some opposition in the outset. 
This was a natural consequence of the prejudice with which men regard what 
they have not been able duly to examine, or of that which rejects every pro- 
ject that does not immediately promote their own interest. Ever will Colom- 
bia remember with gratitude and affectionate interest, the glorious epoch 
which has given to academic studies the steady and majestic course which 
they now pursue. - She has thus laid the foundation for an establishment of 
the greatest value and dignity in the republic, and the improvements of which 
it may be susceptible, will make its worth more and more conspicuous.—Re- 
dact. Espan. trans. Mass. Jour. 


NOTICE. 


A Dictionary of the Proper Names in the New Testament, 
with other helps for Teachers in Sabbath Schools. By W.G. O. 
Dwight. Utica Western Sunday School Union. 1828. 18mo. 


pp. 66. 

This is one of the most useful little manuals for biblical instruction, that we 
have yet seen. It is compiled from the best sources, and embraces a great 
quantity of miscellaneous information, in addition to what its title would lead 
us to expect. The dictionary contains a succinct but satisfactory account of 
persons and places, which extends occasionally to interesting and instructive 
particulars drawn from the writers of profane history. 

The vocabulary of words peculiar chiefly to the New Testament, is, we 
think, one of the most useful parts of the volume ; and ought, perhaps, to be 
enlarged in subsequent editions. The other contents of the work are princi- 
pally explanatory tables, all of great importance to a clear understanding of 
scripture. But of these we have not room to make particular mention. The 
chronological tables, however, we cannot omit to recommend to the particular 
attention of teachers, whether of Sunday or of common schools, as furnishing 
a very desirable means of imparting distinct and exact ideas of the New Tes- 
tament history. 

To recommend this volume in general terms, after mentioning its contents, 
would be unnecessary. Its small size, and jow price, though, in themselves, 
a great convenience in relation to the wants of elementary schools, would be 
undeserving of notice ; were it not for the minute accuracy of the work itself, 
and its correct and neat execution. 


* * The Review of Mrs. Willard’s History of the United States, will be 
inserted in our next number. 





